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IS ANDOVER ROMANIZING? 


I must not be understood as intending to stigmatize the 
Andover movement by the title of this article; nor as maintain- 
ing that the doctrine of future probation, to which the foregoing 


question refers, is in itself akin to any tenet of Roman Catholic 
theology. At the same time I cannot help believing that the 
question suggests some of the most serious difficulties with which 
the belief in future probation is burdened, and I am the more 
willing on that account to attempt an answer to the inquiry 
suggested by the editor of this Review. As there are various 
forms of the doctrine under consideration, it may be as well to 
say that it is dealt with here under the limitations imposed upon 
it by the Andover theologians in the volume entitled “ Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy ;” and it will, perhaps, be of advantage, to the 
non-theological reader, at least, if I state clearly at the outset 
what is and what is not meant by future probation as it is held 
by the authors of the volume just referred to. 

The theory under discussion is very different from the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory. It is true that the ad- 
vocates of both beliefs deny—so far, at least, as a portion of 
mankind are concerned—that the soul enters at death upon a 
career of unalterable destiny, and in this respect they agree in 


rejecting the common Protestant view. As even good men die 
22 
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in a state of imperfection, and as an unholy being cannot enter 
heaven, it is natural to suppose—though there is no authority 
for this belief—that there is a place and a period of purification 
in the intermediate state. This is the rational basis of the doc- 
trine of purgatory. The Andover divines, it need hardly be 
said, betray no leanings toward this belief. Nor is the doctrine 
in question to be mistaken for belief in the ultimate restoration 
of all men to the favor of God. Along with the belief that the 
offer of salvation will be made in the next world, there may be 
an underlying hope that it will be accepted. But the Andover 
professors have not said that they entertain this hope. Nor is 
the doctrine of future probation to be confused with belief in 
“eternal hope,” as held by Canon Farrar. If the next life were 
regarded simply as a continuation of the present, it would be 
natural to suppose that the offers of salvation will be continu- 
ously made then as now, and that, but for the hardening tenden- 
cies of character, there never would come a time when the sinner 
might not repent and be forgiven. But the writers of whom I 
speak do not believe that the door of mercy will never close, 
nor that the day of opportunity will never end. Whatever 
may be their views respecting the critical nature of death, they 
are strong in their conviction that the final judgment will unal- 
terably determine the destiny of all mankind. Again: the doc- 
trine under consideration does not contemplate the renewal of 
“opportunity in a future life to those who reject Christ in this life. 
A belief in the future probation of the heathen may very natu- 
rally suggest a belief in the renewal of the offer of salvation in 
the next world to many whose neglect of the gospel in this life 
might be regarded as attended with palliating circumstances, 
and it must be said that the Andover theologians do not explic- 
itly deny this belief; but neither do they affirm it, the doctrine 
taught in “Progressive Orthodoxy” being simply that those 
who had no opportunity of believing in Christ in this life will 
have it at some time prior to the judgment. Or, in other words, 
it is affirmed that none will be finally rejected at the judgment 
who have not first of all rejected Christ. 
This statement of the case of future probation raises several 
important questions, a slight consideration of which will pre- 
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pare the way for an answer to the inquiry at the head of this 
article. It may be asked, for example, whether the doctrine of 
future probation is compatible with the other doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Doctrines are sometimes more dangerous by reason of 
their logical relation to other doctrines than in virtue of the spe- 
cific error they themselves contain. In estimating any departure 
from confessional orthodoxy, it is important to consider whether 
it is an isolated error or whether it is organically related to other 
articles of faith, so as to involve them. If, now, it were held 
that the conditions of our present existence, so far as the offer of 
the gospel is concerned, are continued in the next life, there is 
no reason why this belief should necessarily affect other Chris- 
tian beliefs. Objection would be made to the use of the word 
“probation” in this connection, for the opinion is generally 
held that the race has already had one probation, in Adam, and 
will not have another; but in the simple belief that the gospel 
will be offered to the heathen in a future life there is nothing 
that need affect any of the generally received doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. I do not mean to say, however, that because the doc- 
trine of future probation may be an isolated belief, it is an 
isolated belief in the theology of the Andover divines. It will 
appear presently that it is not, and that the title of this article 
is justified in some measure by the fact that it is not. More- 
over, while it is true that the Andover divines evince no sym- 
pathy with Restorationism, it is impossible not to see that the 
doctrine under discussion arises out of a very natural revolt of 
the human heart against the idea of eternal punishment; and 
while it would be wrong to impute to the Andover divines what 
are only the tendencies of their theory, it is not difficult to be- 
lieve that the natural development of the doctrine, as they now 
hold it, will be in the direction of a belief in the continued offer 
of the gospel in the next life to all who do not embrace it in 
this, coupled with the charitable hope that the disclosures of 
eternity will render its acceptance almost certain. 

It may also be asked whether the doctrine of future probation 
is prejudicial to the interests of foreign missions. The church 
is interested in the conversion of the world. <A great deal of 
thought, learning, and endeavor are enlisted in this work. Mis- 
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sionary operations have assumed great magnitude, involving the 
annual expenditure of large sums of money, and including—be- 
sides the ordinary preaching of the gospel—the organization of 
schools and endowment of colleges in heathen lands, and the 
publishing of a religious literature in heathen languages. Those 
who devote their time and money to the cause of foreign mis- 
sions believe that Christianity is an exclusive and will be a 
world-wide religion, and that it is the only message of hope 
to a lost world. How, then, would the doctrine of future pro- 
bation affect the missionary operations of the church? How 
would the holding of this view affect the message of the mis- 
sionary, and how would a general prevalence of this belief 
affect the zeal of the community upon which the missionary 
relies for moral and material support? It might be question- 
able whether a man who held this view would care to be a mis- 
sionary, but if he did there is no reason why it should lessen his 
zeal or change his message. For whatever hope he might enter- 
tain that the heathen who do not hear the gospel in this life 
will hear it in the next, he would not believe that they will hear 
any other gospel than the one he is commissioned to preach. 
Nor should his hope that the ancestors of those to whom he 
preaches will hear in another world the gospel preached to their 
children here make him less earnest in his mode of presenting 
divine truth. If anything, he should be the more earnest, for by 
the very act of preaching to them he would be taking them out 
of the category of those for whom a future probation is available. 
But if the doctrine of a future probation for the heathen became 
prevalent, would it not “cut the nerve” of missions? The 
Andover professors say, in reply to this question, that the work 
of missions should be prosecuted under the influence of a higher 
motive than belief that the heathen go to perdition. They say 
very truly that the command of Christ is a sufficient reason for 
earnest effort on the part of Christians to deliver the heathen 
world from the degrading power of vice and superstition. At 
the same time it is probably true that a general belief in future 
probation would be disastrous to foreign missions. It would be 
said that, since men are to have but one opportunity for repent- 
ance, it is questionable whether we are not doing the heathen 
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harm by offering them the gospel under the unfavorable condi- 
tions of the present life. » Men would think of the lonely graves 
of martyred missionaries, and the almost fruitless efforts that 
have been made to gain an entrance into some heathen lands, 
and they would wonder whether the enterprise is worthy of the 
outlay. They would think that since all the heathen will hear 
the gospel, at the very latest, in the disembodied state, and, per- 
haps, under more favorable conditions, it would do no harm to 
postpone evangelistic efforts in their behalf until they can be 
made in the spirit-world, without sacrifice of lives, without con- 
stant demands upon the church’s benevolence, without annual 
overdrafts of the missionary funds, and annual appeals for the 
payment of a missionary debt. It is true that men ought not to 
be influenced by considerations like these, but those who know 
what little things affect the streams of benevolence would not 
hesitate to predict a dry time as the result of a wide-spread 
prevalence of the doctrine of future probation. Andover is cer- 
tainly not Romanizing in regard to the motives that should in- 
fluence men to preach the gospel to the heathen. Rome believes 
that the heathen are lost. 

It may be further asked whether it is compatible with the 
conditions of the Andover trust for professors in Andover Sem- 
inary to hold the doctrine of future probation. It is required of 
every professor in that seminary that, among other things, he be 
a “consistent Calvinist.” I have already virtually said that a 
man may be a consistent Calvinist and believe in a doctrine of 
future probation, or rather, in a post mortem proclamation of the 
gospel; but this is not saying that the Andover divines are 
consistent Calvinists, nor even that their doctrine of future pro- 
bation has nothing to do with their not being consistent Cal- 
vinists). For the doctrine, as they hold it, is not an isolated 
doctrine. They hold it as part of a system of doctrine that is 
both anti-Calvinistic and anti-Protestant. It is true that they 
claim to be within the limits of their creed, and are conscien- 
tious in maintaining their right to hold and teach the doctrine 
in question. They are good men, able and learned men, devoted 
to their work, and of unimpeachable character; but they are, 
nevertheless, teaching what is fundamentally opposed to the doc- 
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trinal system on which Andover Seminary is founded. They 
maintain an attitude that gives the Andover controversy some- 
thing more than local importance. The Andover case must go 
far toward determining the question whether endowments afford 
an institution a safe anchorage ; whether the living organism will 
not always prove too much for the conservatism of creeds and 
vested funds; and whether those who give money for charitable 
uses can feel sure that their trusts will always be sacredly re- 
garded. One of the professors at Andover says, in defense of 
himself and his colleagues: “ We have received the creed of the 
seminary as a sacred trust. We have sought to put its truths 
out to usury.” It has been commonly supposed, however, that 
instead of making safe investments they have been speculating 
with the deposit of faith, There doubtless is a fruitless conserv- 
atism that may well be likened to the man who hid his talent in 
the earth ; but when Professor Smyth says, in defense of “ pro- 
gressive orthodoxy,” that he and his colleagues have put the 
Lord’s money out at usury, he comes perilously near the doctrine 
of development by means of which Cardinal Newman attempted 
to justify the extra-biblical theology of the Church of Rome. 
The Andover men may be able to say: “ Lord, thou deliveredst 
unto us two doctrines; behold, we have gained two other doctrines 
besides them. Thou hast said that the Scriptures testify of 
thee, but we have found also in ‘the Christian Consciousness’ a 
more sure word of prophecy whereunto we do well to take 
heed. Thou hast said that none can be saved except they be- 
lieve in thee, and we have found that no man can perish except 
he reject thee.” And so, likewise, Roman Catholics may say: 
“Lord, thou deliveredst unto us two sacraments; behold, we have 
gained five other sacraments besides them.. Thou deliveredst 
unto us a certain deposit of faith, but we have put the Lord’s 
money out at usury, and behold now we have transubstantiation, 
purgatory, the immaculate conception, and the doctrine of papal 
infallibility.” Have we any reason to suppose that Christ will 
say more readily to Andover than to Rome, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord”? Is 
not Rome’s usury larger than Andover’s, and are not the securi- 
ties for the two investments equally worthless ? 
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Is the doctrine of future probation taught in the Bible? If 
it is, one would think that the Andover professors would rest 
their case upon scriptural ground, and not undertake to fortify 
their belief by a priori reasoning. But it is pretty safe to say 
that, with the exception of two or three passages of doubtful im- 
port, the teaching of the Bible is opposed to the doctrine. No 
one would infer from the Saviour’s command to his disciples to 
preach the gospel to every creature, that a system of evangelism 
would likewise go into operation in the other world. No one 
would infer, from St. Paul’s earnest and toilsome missionary ex- 
perience, that those who died without a knowledge of Christ 
would be sure of an opportunity of hearing the gospel some 
time between death and the final judgment. On the contrary, 
when we read that the heathen, living without law, likewise 
perish without law; that we are judged for the deeds done in 
the body ; and that it is appointed unto men once to die, and 
after death the judgment, it is difficult to see how there can 
be any room for belief in a future probation. It is true that 
the Saviour says that the sin against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven, neither in this world nor in the world to come; but 
to infer from this that other sins may be forgiven in the next 
world is to make unwarrantable use of what is probably nothing 
more than a strong negative. It is true that St. Peter speaks 
of Christ preaching to the spirits in prison; but it is doubtful 
whether the preaching is a preaching of the gospel, and whether 
the spirits were in prison at the time of the preaching or only 
at the time of Peter’s writing; just as it is doubtful whether, in 
the place where St. Peter says that the gospel was preached 
to the dead, he means that those preached to were dead at 
the time of the preaching or only at the time of the writing. 
And if these passages really mean what the advocates of fut- 
ure probation say they mean, they prove too much for the 
Andover divines; for instead of favoring the limitation of post 
mortem evangelism to the heathen, they would seem to imply 
that all men will have an opportunity in the spirit-world of 
making amends for the mistakes of their earthly life. The An- 
dover divines would do well to accept Professor Fisher’s view of 
the matter, and regard their doctrine as an extra-biblical belief. 
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They will expose themselves in doing this to the charge of de- 
parting from the fundamental Protestant principle, that the Bible 
is the only rule of faith; but they may be sure that they will fail 
to establish their peculiar theory on exegetical grounds. The 
Bible either teaches much less or else much more than they 
believe. It is pretty safe to say that they cannot remain in their 
present position. They must either go back to the old Reformed 
doctrine concerning the fate of the heathen, or else they must go 
forward with Dorner to the position that in the future life 
“the gospel will be decisively presented to all who had not come 
to a final decision in this life.” 

It may also be fairly asked whether the doctrine of future 
probation, as taught by the authors of “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” 
does not betray a rationalizing tendency. ‘These writers defend 
the doctrine on @ priori grounds, and on grounds too that involve 
the rejection of another doctrine that many think is explicitly 
taught in Scripture. They say truly that Christ died for the 
world. This fact is a good argument for foreign missions; but 
it is no evidence that missionary operations are carried on in 
Hades. They say that men cannot be saved without faith in 
Christ, and make a strong and solid argument against those who 
talk of faith in the “ essential” Christ, or the sufficiency of the 
light of nature. When, however, they advance to their third 
position, and say that the gospel will be preached to the heathen 
in the next life, they are not logical. It might be logical to say 
that the heathen must be granted a future probation or else the 
heathen will be lost. But I am under no obligation to believe 
that the heathen will not be lost. The common belief of the 
Christian church and the fair inference from the Scripture is 
that the heathen perish. It may be objected that this view in- 
volves the doctrine of election, at least to the external privileges 
of the gospel. But this doctrine is very plainly taught in the 
Bible, and ought not to be objected to by professors who claim 
to be “consistent Calvinists.” The Andover divines see that, 
according to their views of salvation, they must admit the doc- 
trine of election if they deny that of future probation. They re- 
ject the doctrine that is taught and accept the doctrine that is not 
taught in the Scripture, on the ground that the one is and the 
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other is not in accord with their reason. The condemnation of 
the heathen, as it is commonly held, is looked upon by the Ando- 
ver theologians as ‘‘a terrible impeachment of the divine good- 
ness” and as “opposed to the Christian sentiment that is the 
outgrowth of the gospel.” To say this, however, is simply to set 
up as judges of what the divine procedure ought to be. The fate 
of the heathen is confessedly a dark problem. It is not strange 
that some prefer to take an agnostic attitude toward it, or to make 
the most of the statement that the servant who knew not his lord’s 
will was beaten with few stripes. But there is no warrant for 
the belief that the heathen can be saved by the light of nature 
or by any other means than by the blood of Christ. There is 
certainly nothing in the Bible to justify any diminution of mis- 
sionary zeal, and nothing to warrant belief in future probation. 


As has been said already, the Andover theologians limit their 
application of the doctrine of future probation to those who have 
had no opportunity in this life of believing in Christ. It would 
be manifestly wrong to charge them with holding opinions which 
seem to follow very naturally from the view they entertain upon 
this question. At the same time we must not be blind to the 
manifest tendencies of the Andover doctrine of future proba- 
tion. Having these tendencies in view, and not meaning in any 
way to make a personal application of what is said to the An- 
dover professors, it will appear from what has gone before that 
there may be good reason for asking if Andover is not Univer- 
salizing and Rationalizing as well as Romanizing. It will cer- 
tainly appear that it is only in a very qualified sense that Ando- 
ver can be said to be Romanizing. The authors of the volume 
so often referred to in this article show no disposition to submit 
their reason to authority ; they have no sympathy with the doe- 
trine extra ecclesiam nulla salus ; they do not believe in sacerdo- 
talism ; and their ethical view of salvation would prevent them 
from accepting the Roman Catholic theory of sacramental grace, 
which they would probably call “salvation by magic.” And yet, 
speaking in a general way, it is fair to regard the Andover move- 
ment as having a Romanizing tendency. It is a backward and 
not a forward movement. It is a partial return to the theology 
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against which the reformers protested. It is a retrogressive 
and not a “progressive” orthodoxy. This may be seen in the 
consequences that seem to follow naturally from the Andover 
doctrine of future probation, and from the principles that un- 
derlie it. 

The doctrine of a future probation for the heathen cannot be 
defended without first breaking down the doctrine that death 
fixes destiny. If there is nothing essentially critical in death 
there is no reason why the experiences of the other life should 
not follow the analogies. of this; and, therefore, no reason why 
the offers of salvation, repeatedly rejected in this world, should 
not be repeatedly renewed in the other world. It is irrational, 
therefore, to limit probation to the heathen. But if the analo- 
gies of this life hold with regard to the offers of salvation in the 
next life, it is fair to expect them to hold with regard to the 
completion of sanctification. It will be natural to ask why we 
should believe that Christian character is perfected in the article 
of death. Therefore, along with a future opportunity for accept- 
ing Christ, it will be rational to anticipate a future opportunity 
—lasting, it may be, up to the hour of judgment—of perfecting 
character. This is substantially Dorner’s position, and it is 
manifestly more tenable than that of the Andover theologians, 
with its irrational and non-scriptural limitation of future proba- 
tion to the heathen. Dorner’s position, however, notwithstand- 
ing his protest, is simply the Roman Catholic doctrine of purga- 
tory somewhat rationalized. 

If, now, we turn to the principles that underlie the Andover 
doctrine of future probation, the Romanizing tendency will be 
still more manifest. The Andover theologians emphasize the 
ethical element in salvation. They do not teach the moral-influ- 
ence theory of the Atonement in the form that Bushnell has made 
familiar; but Iam unable to discover that their view rises any 
higher than it, or is essentially different. They hold that the 
heathen can be saved only by change of character (which is, of 
course, true); that they must know Christ in order to be in pos- 
session of motives that will lead them to repentance; and that if 
they repent, follow Christ, and become like Christ, God will for- 
give them. From which it is manifest that the Andover doctrine 
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of probation is connected very closely with their doctrine of jus- 
tification; and that the Andover theologians teach a subjective 
instead of an objective justification: justification by works, in- 
stead of justification by faith—a Romish instead of a Protestant 
theory of justification. The doctrine of future probation is the 
point in the new Andover theology that has attracted most atten- 
tion ; but it is really a subsidiary part of the movement, and is a 
less radical departure from Protestant theology than the doctrine 
of subjective justification that conditions it. But, besides being 
based upon an anti-Protestant view of justification, the doctrine 
of future probation is also an extra biblical belief. It therefore 
contravenes the Protestant principle of the sufficiency of Scripture. 
What limit is there, then, to the additions that may be made to 
the church’s creed when it is understood that there may be extra- 
biblical beliefs? And what criterion is there by which these 
extra-biblical beliefs are to be judged? It is clear that if new 
doctrines are to be advanced on a priori grounds, and then de- 
fended by appeals to obscure passages in Holy Writ, we need a 
criterion of truth that Protestantism does not possess. Rome is 
fortunate. She can speak consistently of “ progressive ortho- 
doxy;” for she claims to be infallible and she speaks in the 
present tense. There is no limit, therefore, to the possible addi- 
tions to the creed that Rome may make. But what is the organ 
of advance among the advocates of progressive orthodoxy at 
Andover? It is to be regretted that Dr. Harris did not include 
his article on the Christian Consciousness in the series of enter- 
taining essays that constitute the volume which has furnished 
the occasion of the writing of this article. I remember that the 
author did not distinguish as clearly as one could have wished 
between the Christian consciousness of the individual and the 
aggregate of Christian consciousnesses in the church; and I 
yas, therefore, constrained to characterize his theory as “a cross 
between Quakerism and Romanism.” It is very clear, however, 
that whenever the Christian consciousness comes to be a norm 
of truth and an organ of doctrinal development it must be a 
corporate infallibility of some kind. Rome also falls back upon 
her claim of corporate infallibility when she wishes to defend 
her extra-biblical beliefs. Nor can any one deny that an infalli- 
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ble organism, as the norm of truth, is the only possible basis of 
a “progressive orthodoxy.” But who will tell us where the 
headquarters of organic infallibility are? Some say they are at 
Rome: others seem to say they are at Andover. 


Francis L. PAtTon. 





BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


In one sense, there are no books that do not help a man, and 
in another, it may be doubted whether any books help him at all. 
Every book that lets itself be read more or less amuses, or inter- 
ests, or diverts, or at least occupies you, and so assists you to 
fleet the time, and in that sense is helpful. On the other hand, 
in face of the great problems and trials of life, there is no book 
(we are not speaking of sacred literature) which helps you at all, 
except by way of sympathy, which, of course, is something. 
People have given up writing volumes De Consolatione, and one 
may doubt whether Boethius or Tully ever lightened, by a 
feather’s weight, any man’s load. Marcus Aurelius himself can 
say no more than “endure and abstain,” when it comes to the 
last word, and popular philosophy serves the turn as well with 
its “grin and bear it.” Books cannot give you courage, or care- 
lessness, or resignation; men do not grieve less because they can 
read “In Memoriam ;” they do but win a kind of sense of sym- 
pathy and some faint comfort from the knowledge that another 
has been in the same difficult case, and has lived through it. 
There is a great deal of pleasure in this comradeship with Marcus 
Aurelius, or with the author of the “ Imitatio,” or, for that mat- 
ter, with Achilles, when he makes his choice of a short life and 
honor therewith, rather than a long age and without renown. 
Pent up in London, among hideous noises, sights, and smells, 
one can turn to Virgil, with his Flumina amem silvasque inglorius ; 
or to Martial, with his regret for time misspent in Rome, his 
homesickness for Tagus, and the fleet stream of Sillo, and the 
hill of Bilbilis. If sympathy be help, then all the dead folk who 
have endured what we endure and who have left their message, 
help us. It widens our narrow life to be one in mood with those 
poets long gone to their own place, and now happy in the fields 
Elysian. But for other aid than that of sympathy and example, 
how can we believe that books are of any avail? The secret is 
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the secret still, for all that Omar has sung, or Plato dreamed. 
In the grave there is no knowledge, nor device, more than among 


men living, nor is any wisdom whispered from the volumes of 
the dead so useful as a natural fortitude of heart and temper. 

Thus, as we began by saying, it is hard to make a particular 
choice of books that have helped us, when, in one sense, none 
have wholly failed to help and, in another, none have helped at 
all. Yet are we so made that each man will think of some au- 
thors as if they had served him better than others, the truth 
being that these are the authors with whom he is most in sym- 
pathy, and in whom he best recognizes something of himself; 
they are the brothers, or, rather, the chosen friends, of his soul. 
They have sat with him and conversed with him when ashes 
were on his head and sackcloth was the raiment of his spirit, or 
they have walked and talked with him on the sunny ways of 
youth, and rested with him at the water side: their books have 
been often in his pocket and their verses always on his lips. 

He who writes can say, with some confidence, that he never 
read a book (except at school and college) for the purpose of 
being “helped” by it; he has always read books in a disinter- 
ested way, because he liked reading. I have never sought in 
books for the secret of life, or the way to the city spoken of by 
Lucian in “ Hermotimus.” Some men are born to be disciples 
and to hang on the lips of a teacher, dead or living. Like Hor- 
ace, | would swear by no mortal master. Nobody has any secret ; 
nobody can tell you what life does not tell everybody. These 
secrets of the wise are like the secret bottes of the old swordsmen, 
delusions and snares. Wisdom is neither of the Porch, nor of the 
Garden, nor of the Tub; you must face the world for yourself, 
except by sympathy, unhelped and unenlightened. Thus, if 
certain books are named here, more than others, as having 
“helped” the writer, nothing is meant beyond this, that these 
are the books, or, rather, the authors, with whom to sympathize 
has been most enjoyable. 

It is not very easy to bring back all their names to memory, 
and the roll-call would be something long. About books, as 
about everything else, man is ondoyant et divers—fickle and 
changeful. The book-friends of our nonage are not always those 
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of to-day; the “ Longfellow” we loved at fourteen or the “ Car- 
lyle” one swore by at twenty is seldom opened “once you come 
to forty years.” But I have never wavered about the works of 
Scott, Thackeray, Homer, Thucydides, Moliére, Tennyson, Pascal, 
Montaigne, Plato, Aristotle, and Marcus Aurelius, and Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s poems. If any books have helped me, they are 
the books of these authors; it seems desirable to leave Shake- 
speare out, as peerless, and not counted among mortals, any more 
than we commonly reckon the sun among stars. The authors 
named have answered to various moods of the reader, to various 
ages, and yet all of them are fit for the joy of any age after 
childhood, to which only certain parts of certain of them can be 
delightful. One began with Scott, with the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
which, I think, is the first poem I can remember reading, except 
the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and “Henry IV.” It is won- 
derful how early Sir John appeals to the child; one knows and 
admires the young lady of eleven who, in her enthusiastic appre- 
ciation, cast herself for the fat knight’s part in the drama, which 
she adapted for the nursery stage. Almost my earliest recol- 
lection of books is the memory of a child reading the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” by the firelight, in a room where some one 
touches the piano now and then, and a young man and a maid 
are playing chess. It all melts into a kind of fairy past, and a 
vision of perfect happiness. The real people were not more real 
to me than Ariel, Ferdinand, and Miranda, in the other fairy 
play. But the “Lady of the Lake” was, probably, one’s first 
experience of narrative poetry, and then came the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” and then the “Border Minstrelsy.” This was 
the more delightful because the “ dowie dens o’ Yarrow” were 
within three miles of home, and one constantly drove past Car- 
terhaugh in the summer twilight—Carterhaugh, where Janet won 
Tamlane, under Newark tower, with the gate whence “an army 
in battle array had marched out.” No child who cared for 
poetry could be born in the Border without turning first to 
Scott’s lays, and then living for years in the enchanted castles 
of his romance. 

Without dispossessing Scott, Thackeray came in one’s boy- 
hood to take a place near him in one's affections—Thackeray, and 
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Homer, who was only the Scott of an earlier and more brilliant 
day. There are discomforts in the career of a schoolboy whom 
nature has been niggardly to in the matter of muscles, Yet it 
was in the “Gaits,” as Scott (in “Redgauntlet”) calls the junior 
class of the Scotch schools, that one made the acquaintance 
of Thackeray and Edgar Poe and Dickens and Charles Lever. 
Can any literary pleasure of manhood equal that of an extremely 
idle small boy, who, neglecting “Cesar” (to him also were we 
introduced), gave himself entirely up to the society of David 
Copperfield, of Charles O'Malley, of Minna and Brenda, of 
Dobbin, and little Rawdon Crawley? ‘Those were halcyon 
hours,” as the hairdresser says, in Mr. Anstey’s romance. 

Homer came a little later than that, and how very welcome 
he was! ‘Till we read the “Iliad” and the “ Odyssey ” at school 
Greek appeared the baneful secret of schoolmasters, a mere tor- 
ment for youth, an obscure way of recording the facts that 
“Xenophon marched so many parasangs, and then took break- 
fast.” Homer changed all that. Here was life, here were heroes 
and lance-thrusts and sword-strokes, for the love of Helen, the 
fairest of women. Can one ever forget the first reading of that 
line where Thetis bewails herself, “‘ Ah me, that have borne the 
bravest of men to my sorrow;” and the words of Achilles, 
“Mother, thou that hast borne me to be brief of days;” and 
the first sight of Circe, weaving at her golden woof, and singing 
her magic song? We had all been wandering, like the company 
of Odysseus, “through the tangled copses and the thicket ”— 
through jungles of irregular verbs and exercises; then, like the 
Achezans, “we heard the song divine,” not of Circe, but of 
Homer. If there be real help in mortal words, it is in that 
speech of Odysseus, “ Endure, my heart!” 

All schoolboys who have since taken to literature may not 
have the same charmed memory of Homer. Mr. James Payn 
has not, I believe, for one. But at our humble Scotch school 
(where we only once, I think, produced an Ireland scholar) there 
chanced, in my time, to be a very unusual head-master. The 
Rev. Dr. Hodson happened to be aware that the Greek and 
Latin classics were “literature,” an opinion singular among 
schoolmasters, which was shared by Mr. D’Arcy Thompson, 
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now Professor of Greek in Queen's College, Galway. With 
them we drank from Homer, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Lu- 
cretius, in good large draughts. Most schoolmasters dole out 
the classics as Mr. Squeers doled out the weak milk and water 
to his young friends, “Ah,” said that gentleman, tasting the 
milk and water, “ here’s richness,” and Number One was allowed 
to drink “just enough to make him wish for more.” So it is 
usual to serve out a few lines of Homer, or a brief chapter of 
Herodotus, not even enough to make the boys “ wish for more,” 
and all the time is occupied with worrying over tenses and par- 
ticles. This process may, indeed, make boys grammarians, but it 
will almost infallibly prevent them from discovering the charm 
and delight of the classics, though they may be such hypocrites, 
in later life, as to say, “ Ah, here’s richness,” like Mr. Squeers. 

Thucydides, of course, is not to be reveled in like Homer; 
his quintessence of all political wisdom will affect different men 
in different ways. Mr. Grote knew the Athenian, with his high 
disdain of democracy, and remained an advanced Liberal, for 
his age. To myself it seems that the lesson of Thucydides, as 
of Odysseus, is, “‘ Endure, my heart!” in public affairs, as in 
private. Endure! Look on and see the greatest empire made 
the toy of the ultimate democracy. Look on, and behold the 
ruin of the Sicilian Expedition ; see Gordon die in Khartoum, 
as Demosthenes at the hands of the Syracusan tormentors. ‘The 
Sausage-seller is outbidding Cleon; Cleon is outbidding the 
Sausage-seller. All these things are inevitably evolved in the 
history of peoples. There is no nation, not the proudest, but 
comes one day to the stone quarries of Syracuse. “ Others be- 
fore us have known mortal fortunes, and have suffered things 
that must needs be endured.” Not the genius of Alcibiades, 
not the virtues of Nicias, not the courage of Lamachus, can save 
the people that has become a mob, and that insists on misman- 
aging its own misunderstood affairs. 

For the rest it seems to me that from Lord Tennyson first 
one learned to appreciate the charm, the magic, of poetry, as 
distinct from the joy of the narrative and the interest of the 
persons. This came to me, I remember, when reading the “ Mort 


d’Arthur,” asa boy. ‘So all day long the noise of battle rolled,” 
23 
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and what follows. This discovery once made leads you to Keats, 
to Virgil, to Theocritus, to all the poets in whom art is more 
manifest than nature, as in Scott and Homer. Finally you 
come, by this path, to Théophile Gautier and “Emaux et 
Camées,” but I cannot go with a very young lover of letters, 
who said to me once, “ After Shakespeare I place Théophile.” 
These French artists, from the nameless author of “ Aucassin et 
Nicolette” downward, were rather a diversion of idleness, things 
to read in a college garden, when a man had got his fellowship, 
and had time to look round lazily, and be “as sad as night,” 
if he chose. Just at this moment a new tale of Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s would please me more than a new volume of contes by 
Théophile. Perhaps that may be stating it rather too strongly. 

Moliére seems to me the dramatic poet of modern civilized 
life. There is no other who saw it so clearly, so wisely, and so 
enjoyed its passing follies, with that unchanged background of 
age, failure, faithlessness, and death. One may think him too 
pessimistic and too skeptical, in pieces like “ Le Festin de Pierre,” 
but, on the whole, how human he is, and how strong is his belief 
in good men, and his belief in common sense and courage. He 
is the poet for the man of the world, or, rather, for the man in the 
world, by no desire of his own, rather than of it, while Montaigne 
is the philosopher for the man who from the world can keep 
aloof. We need no more than these, and the immortal Pascal, 
the greatest of all who have very nearly succeeded in believing. 
We can hardly enjoy Moliére without Pascal, nor Pascal without 
Moliére. Each is the complement of the other. 

If any young man or woman interested in letters chances to 
read this paper, which is a kind of confession, perhaps, I should 
like to say (if the editor of the Forum would let me), Do read 
good books, and don’t read magazines and newspapers. The 
best books are few; to know them is a joy that does not 
perish. Knowing them, you can at all times enter the haunted 
country, and find your favorite places, and be at rest with that 
which is perfect. Make acquaintance with the masters, with the 
immortals, There are no such good friends as they are; may 
they meet us one day, as Dante was met by Virgil ! 

ANDREW LANG. 





WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF LIFE? 


‘I AM invited to contribute the first paper of a series, in which 
shall be presented discussions, from several points of view, of the 
question at the head of this article. 

Several years ago Mr. Mallock raised the question, “Is life 
worth living?” A warm discussion followed; but, so far as I 
am aware, none of those who took part in the debate appeared to 
notice that any answer to this question must necessarily presup- 
pose some agreement upon the previous question, which has now 
been put by the editor of the Forum. No doubt Mr. Mallock, 
and all who followed in the debate which he opened, took it for 
granted that the object of life is the attainment of happiness, 
and, therefore, that whether or not life is worth living must de- 
pend for each individual on the state of the balance between his 
pleasures and his pains. But this implied answer to the pre- 
vious question is open to two objections. In the first place, it is 
too vague, and in the next place, it is of doubtful truth. It is 
too vague, inasmuch as it disregards the ethical question touch- 
ing the quality of pleasures and pains in respect of what the in- 
tuitionists call “higher” and “lower.” The term “ happiness” 
thus becomes but a short-hand mode of expressing a desirable 
state of existence; and, therefore, to say that life is or is not worth 
living according as happiness preponderates or does not pre- 
ponderate over unhappiness becomes but a barren truism: life is 
worth living if it is desirable to live; it is worth living if it is 
worth living. Under this point of view, therefore, it seems that 
the real question raised by Mr. Mallock was whether, upon the 
whole, desirable states of existence preponderate over undesir- 
able, so far as the individual consciousness is concerned. The 
question thus becomes a question of fact which each man can 
determine only for himself; and forasmuch as we find all de- 
grees of idiosyncrasy between the extremes of optimism and 
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pessimism, it is obvious that no general answer, applicable to all 
mankind, can be given. Again, in the second place, besides 
being too vague, the implied answer before us is of doubtful 
truth. For it appears to assume that the question to which it is 
an answer is not concerned with anything beyond the limits of 
the individual consciousness, Yet this is clearly not the case. 
For the question is not, Is my life worth living tome? This would 
be a comparatively simple question, being, as I have said, but a 
question of fact, which each individual may be presumed to be 
capable of judging by an immediate appeal to his own feelings ; 
but the question is as to whether or not the whole sum of human 
life is worth living. And forasmuch as each individual life re- 
acts on many other individual lives in respect of causing them 
happiness or the reverse, there arises this further question for 
each individual mind: Quite irrespective of my own states of 
feeling, is my life worth living for the sake of the happiness 
which it may help to shed on others? Now, these two questions 
are obviously quite distinct: the question, Is life worth living? 
may admit of one answer in terms of egoism, and of precisely 
the opposite answer in terms of altruism. For which reason I 
say that any answer to this question must be of doubtful truth 
which only takes into account the state of balance between 
pleasures and pains on the part of the individual who is an- 
swering. 

Clearly, then, in order to answer this question, we must 
have obtained some more definite answer to the previous ques- 
tion (What is the object of life?) than is derived by saying, The 
attainment of happiness for myself. So long as man remains 
human he will have a moral sense, and, therefore, even if any 
man were to endeavor on principle to achieve his own happiness 
without regard to the happiness of others, he would carry that 
in his own nature which must necessarily defeat his own object ; 
in shutting out all consideration for the happiness of others he 
would be most effectually closing the door to happiness against 
himself. Hence the question, Is life worth living? presup- 
poses some answer to the question, What is the object of life? 
And this answer cannot be given on a basis of egoism alone, or 
by saying that the object of life is the attainment of maximum 
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happiness for self. In order to give a full answer to the question 
there must be included the element of altruism; one must say 
that the object of life is the attainment of maximum happihess ; 
but whether for myself or for others I ought not to wait to con- 
sider. Very often, indeed, usually, the attainment of another's 
happiness will best insure the attainment of my own; but even 
where this is not the case, my aim should be the attainment of 
the greatest sum of happiness, be it my own or that of my neigh- 
bor. From which it follows that the object of life is that of mak- 
ing life desirable, first to myself, and next to those around me. 

So far it is scarcely to be expected that any differences of 
opinion will arise. But when we pass from this bare enuncia- 
tion of the object of life, stated in its most general terms, to the 
practical question of how this object is to be attained, we arrive 
at the branching place of many ways of thought. The Christian 
who counts the loss of all earthly pleasures but as dung so that 
he may win Christ, must necessarily shape his conduct on totally 
different lines from the agnostic, even though both be conscien- 
tiously aiming at the same object of life. The Shorter Cate- 
chism defines the “chief end of man” (ze, the object of life) 
as that of glorifying God and enjoying him forever; in some- 
what longer phraseology the English Church Catechism con- 
veys a similar doctrine, and both sum up the “whole duty of 
man” as duty first to God, and next to neighbor. And simi- 
larly with all other systems of religious belief, however widely 
they may differ in their teachings as to what exactly these re- 
spective duties are. Now in all these systems of doctrine the 
implied basis is the same; and it is nothing other than that 
which has been furnished by ethical thought in the well-worn 
phrase, “the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” The 
reason why it is the chief end of man to glorify God is because, 
according to Christian belief, this is the happiest thing for him 


to do; “it is good for us to be here,” so that we may “enjoy 
God forever.” Hence the altruistic desire of all Christians that 
others should be as they are—partakers of the highest joy of 
which a creature is capable. And, obviously, the only reason 
why infidelity does not join in missionary effort is that infidelity 
supposes this land of joy to be delusive. But the object of 
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infidelity is the same as that of religious faith, namely, to bring 
the human mind into such harmony with what is believed to be 
its true environment as will in the long run prove most condu- 
cive to its well-being or happiness. The difference between the 
Christian and the infidel is, therefore, not a difference of aim, 
but merely a difference in what they severally believe to consti- 
tute the truest welfare of the race. And so, of course, with 
regard to other systems of religion, different systems of philoso- 
phy, grades of civilization, and so forth. Now, my purpose in 
taking part in this discussion is that of furnishing a general 
answer to this question of method, or means, of attaining the 
common object of life, and one which it appears to me all en- 
lightened men, of whatever creed or country, ought to agree in 
accepting. Any such general agreement can only be secured on 
a basis of observable fact. I, therefore, propose to take the 
human mind as we find it, and to ascertain by a mere observa- 
tion of its constitution how it best admits of being brought into 
harmony with its environment, or, in other words, how it best 
admits of being brought to find joy in its own existence. 
Taking, then, the human mind as it is, I cannot conceive the 
possibility of any one disputing the fact that the deepest and the 
strongest of its feelings—those with which its capacities of 
happiness and of misery are most intimately involved—are the 
feelings which belong to the order of what we call love. No 
doubt in many individual cases other emotions, such as ambi- 
tion, avarice, etc., are stronger and deeper still; but as a rule of 
very wide generality, alike in men, women, and children, the 
ties of mutual affection are by far the most important constitu- 
ents of the psychological fabric. Moreover, they are by far the 
most productive of happiness. This must be acknowledged by 
every one; so that even though a man should feel conscious of 
spiritual poverty in this respect, it is impossible for him not to 
know that it isa kind of poverty which can never be recom- 
pensed by any of the world’s goods, as wealth, fame, ete. Hence, 
all systems of religion and of morality that pretend to any 
degree of culture are built upon this foundation-stone of love. 
It makes no difference to our present discussion whether this 
supreme dominion of love in the constitution of mind has been 
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due to the intentional design of a God of love, or to the princi- 
ples of evolution having constantly set the highest premium ona 
quality of mind so useful to a social animal. It is enough for us 
that, as matters actually stand, love is both the strongest of our 
emotions, and the one which is most productive of happiness. 
Hence, unless it be denied that the object of life is that of pro- 
moting happiness, it must be conceded that the chief object of 
life is that of promoting love, both in ourselves and in others; 
which, of course, is no more than a restatement of “the golden 
rule,” to love one’s neighbors as one’s self. 

But although we may all agree that this is the chief object 
of life, or, apart from any matters of religious belief, “ the chief 
end of man,” it obviously does not comprise the whole object of 
life, seeing that the promoting of love does not by any means 
exhaust the possibilities of promoting happiness, either in our- 
selves or in others. What, then, are the other principles, besides 
that of promoting love, which remain to be mentioned, and 
which are also of a sufficiently general nature to claim universal 
assent? So far as I can see they are only two in number. One 
of them is the duty of ministering to the wants of the body; the 
other is the duty of ministering to the wants of the mind. 

Touching the first of these two duties it is not needful to say 
much, Every citizen recognizes the obligation of seeing that his 
neighbor does not want for food and clothing; every husband 
and father knows that his wife and children have a natural right 
to look to him for protection from cold and hunger. And, in 
the last resort, it is a general recognition of these things which 
lies at the root of all the social industry which goes by the name 
of labor, trade, and commerce. For although a merchant-prince 
never requires to contemplate the possibility of starvation in his 
own household, his work is primarily directed to the attainment 
of benefits of the material order, and thus he is still, though 
doubtless in a greatly extended sense, the “ bread-winner ” of his 
family. In other words, gua merchant-prince, he is working for 
the forms of happiness which arise from luxuries of sense; not 
for those which arise from cultivation of mind. Now, it is the 
common conviction of almost every one who has had experience 
of both these forms of happiness that the Hedonistic value of the 
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latter is greatly inferior to that of the former; in other words, 
that the pleasures which are called intellectual are much more 
productive of happiness than those which are called sensuous. 
But, if this is so, it clearly follows that the attainment of intel- 
lectual culture must be regarded as a higher object of life than 
the attainment of sensuous gratification, in however refined a 
form. No doubt, in its higher levels, such gratification demands 
intellectual culture as a needful condition, the fine arts in all 
their branches growing from the root of sensuous perception. 
But this needful overlapping of the pleasures of sense and the 
pleasures of intellect in the higher levels of the former does not 
obscure the difference between them elsewhere. Such overlap- 
ping arises only from the fact that intellect is obliged to work 
with the tools of sense, and the distinction consists in these tools 
being here the means of working, and not themselves the ends 
for which we work. 

Now, if it is true that next only to what may be termed the 
emotional happiness of love there stands the intellectual happi- 
ness of thought, it appears to me that the two great objects of life 
are to love and to think. And it further appears to me that in 
this verdict men of all schools ought to agree. Whether the re- 
lations that obtain between man and his environment be sup- 
posed due to a mechanical process of adaptation alone, or like- 
wise and ultimately to a disposing mind, it must be equally true 
that the object of his life is that of living his life in accordance 
with its “ design,” no matter whether this word be used in a literal 
or in a metaphorical sense. For in this way, and in this way 
only, can he hope to secure that fullest harmony with his en- 
vironment upon which he knows that his happiness must depend. 
Or, otherwise stated, if we turn the question, What is the object 
of life? into any of its equivalents, such as, Why are we here? 
What do we live for? How should we act? the answer must 
always be, In order to work as we seem designed to work. And 
if the final end of our working be taken to consist in the produc- 
tion of happiness, we find, as a matter of fact, that the machinery 
of the Ego is so constituted that it can only work to this end 
when actuated by the motive principles of love and thought. 

To this it will at once be replied that much has to be said 
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per contra. For it is evident that in the very measure of our love 
is poured out to us the bitterness of death, while the greater our 
capacity of thought the more dismal is the void of mystery. 
Therefore it may be said, the more that we are victimized by 
the allurements of love the greater is the misery that is in 
store for us; and the more we increase our knowledge the more 
do we increase our sorrow. This, in effect, is the reasoning of 
pessimism, so far as pessimism has ever appeared to me rational. 
And the only answer I know to this reasoning is that both love 
and thought are, so to speak, sanctified by the very solemnity of 
their limitations. Moreover, as a matter of fact, explain it how 
we may, there is no one who has both loved and thought who 
would willingly have foregone the experience. Although he 
well knows the double pang so necessarily attendant on these, 
the noblest functions of his being, no consideration could induce 
him to desire an exchange of what he feels to be the higher life 
of a man, for anything that he would recognize as approximat- 
ing to the lower life of a brute. It is 


‘** Better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all ;” 


and, to take cognizance of the human complement of thought— 
strangely doomed though we may fear it to be to an infinite dis- 
appointment—must we not still add, It is better to have lived 
and died than never to have lived at all? 

Following Tennyson, I have said that no one who has lived 
the higher life, whether of love or of thought, could possibly de- 
sire to exchange it for a lower one; and this seems the best 
possible answer to the reasonings of the pessimist, seeing that it 
is an answer directly yielded by a subjective consciousness to it- 
self. But I have also said that the practical question, What do 
we live for? admits of being still further tested by observing for 
what it is that we seem to be designed, whether the latter term 


be used in its literal sense or as implying the outcome of a me- 


chanical evolution; for, in either case, happiness must be best 
attainable by our best conforming to those conditions of existence 
for agreement with which we have been brought into life. Now, 
if we look upon the matter in this its objective aspect, we obtain 
substantially the same answer to our question. For, without dis- 
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pute, the faculties most distinctive of man are those of love and 
thought. No doubt the lower animals present both these facul- 
ties in germ ; but the love and thought which they manifest give 
rise to only the feeblest gleams of altruism on the one hand and 
of wonder on the other. It is only man who can be defined as 
either a moral animal or a wondering animal. And in respect 
of both these faculties his development is so great that, were it 
not for what we now believe to have been the history of this 
evolution, we should be justified in indorsing the opinion of all 
previous generations, and holding that they are the initial or most 
fundamental faculties of his being. And even upon the theory 
of evolution we are justified in assigning to them an almost basal 
position in the fabric of our mind, seeing that they both occur 
with such conspicuous prominence in early childhood. But if it 
is thus true that love and thought—conscience and wonder—are 
the faculties most distinctive of man, it appears to me that we 
have an objective verification of the conclusion previously 
reached by subjective analysis, viz.: that the object of our hu- 
man life must be that of exercising these our distinctively hu- 
man faculties; and that the better each one of us can succeed in 


doing this, the more fully is he living the life which is most dis- 
tinctively the life of a man. 


GEORGE J. ROMANES. 





WHY THE REVISED VERSION HAS FAILED. 


THE “ Revised Version” of the Scriptures, as it is commonly 
called, or the ‘“‘ Westminster Version,” as it may now be more 
properly called, appears to be a failure. In the Church of Eng- 
land, by which it was projected, it has not been synodically 
approved. There is no sign of its adoption by any other church 
as a substitute for the Authorized Version of King James. All 
general interest in it has subsided. The public, which eagerly 
bought up the numerous and immense editions of it which were 
first issued, asks for it no longer. The ponderous criticisms of 
it, which at one time threatened a new Battle of the Books, are 
clean forgotten. If anything is certain in human affairs, it may 
be held for certain that the Westminster Version will never be 
the Bible of the English-speaking world. Why has this enter- 
prise, so hopefully inaugurated, resulted in so complete a failure? 
The object of the present essay is to show that a probability, if 
not a certainty, of failure was involved in the nature of the 
undertaking, as it was understood by the revisers. 

The report on the proposal to revise the Authorized Version, 
presented to the Convocation of Canterbury, was exceedingly 
guarded in its phraseology; it seemed to set forth a project of 
extreme simplicity and modesty ; and yet its terms were such as 
really to allow the utmost latitude to the revisers. The resolu- 
tions were as follows : 


‘1. That it is desirable that a revision of the Authorized Version of the 
Holy Scriptures should be undertaken. 

«2. That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both marginal render- 
ings and such emendations as it may be found necessary to insert in the text 
of the Authorized Version. 

‘3. That in the above resolutions we do not contemplate any new translation 
of the Bible, or any alteration of the language, except where, in the judgment 
of the most competent scholars, such change is necessary. 

‘**4, That in such changes the style of the language employed in the existing 
version be closely followed. 
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or 


5. That it is desirable that Convocation should nominate a body of its own 
members to undertake the work of revision, who shall be at liberty to invite 


the co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation or religious 
body they may belong.” 


The limits of the project being thus defined, there were many 
who expected at the hands of the revisers nothing more than 
the removal of certain blemishes which were acknowledged to 
exist in the Authorized Version; such, for instance, as a few 
words or sentences which are now known to be spurious, a few 
words like “let” and “ prevent,” which have changed their former 
significations, and a few obsolete forms like “ his” in the sense of 
“its.” But the terms of the resolutions clearly allowed a wider 
interpretation of their meaning; and, as the event has proved, 
the revisers understood the work committed to them to be 
nothing less than the making of a version of the Scriptures 
which should represent with critical accuracy the precise verbal 
equivalent of every word and phrase of the original text. To 
use a convenient illustration, the new version was to be a photo- 
graph in English of the living word of the original Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures. Having this conception of their task, the 


revisers are not to be blamed if they have produced a photo- 
graph, and not a picture. Nor are they to be blamed if the con- 
ditions of their undertaking, as they understood it, have com- 


pelled them to produce a microscopic line-engraving, and not a 
photograph in any sense whatever. Bearing this illustration in 
mind, we may proceed to a short study of the facts. 

And, first, of the revisers themselves. They were chosen from 
among the most accomplished critics, linguists, and scholars to be 
found in the wide range of English-speaking communions on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Their learning was not only of the 
highest; it was the highest possible. Their knowledge of textual 
criticism and of the Hebrew and Greek languages is above dis- 
pute. Their knowledge of the English language was not less 
perfect. So that, for the task of furnishing an exactly precise 
version of every word and phrase of the original text, it must 
be cheerfully conceded that men more competent could not have 
been found. 


The work done by the revisers has realized every reasonable 
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expectation. The Westminster Version is the most valuable 
verbal commentary on the old version that has ever been pro- 
duced. Making due allowance for slips which must occur in all 
human doings, and for errors from which nothing short of infal- 
libility could have saved them, it may be said in a broad way 
that wherever the Westminster Version materially differs in 
sense from the Authorized Version, the right of the difference is 
on the side of the former. Of minor differences the same can 
certainly not be said with truth; for in thousands of instances 
in which minute and merely arbitrary changes have been made 
without affecting the sense, the hand of the revisers has not 
been dexterous. And yet, if we adhere to the terms of our illus- 
tration, it cannot well be denied that, on the whole, the photo- 
graph (or line-engraving) is more exact in its delineation of 
microscopic details than the portrait with which we are familiar. 
We may next consider the original of both. 

If there is any one characteristic of the Scriptures which 
needs only to be mentioned in order to be admitted it is the 
broad, generic simplicity of the ideas which they contain. In 
the Old Testament there are many books in which we should 
search in vain for one single abstract idea, or one single compli- 
cated combination of simple ideas. Of the New Testament, if 
we except the writings of St. Paul, the same observation may be 
made. Generally speaking, it contains no subtlety of thought, 
no abstractions, no abstruse nicety of distinction. It has every- 
where a broad, generic simplicity which “the wayfaring man, 
though a fool,” cannot mistake. 

The original languages in which the Scriptures were written 
resemble the thought of which they are the vehicle. The Hebrew 
tongue is hardly capable of expressing abstract ideas. Its words 
convey only broad generic meanings. It has few synonyms, and 
hardly any intermixture of foreign elements. Hence it is not 
capable of the delicate distinctions which are familiar to us from 
childhood. If the religion of Moses had been in any, the least, 
degree an abstract or philosophical religion, the great lawgiver 
would have had to find a different people to whom to impart it, 
and a different language in which to frame its doctrines. 

At first sight it may seem that the language of the New 
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Testament is in striking contrast to that of the Old, since the 
lips of men have never used a speech more capuble of indicating 
nice distinctions, or of stating abstract propositions, than the 
Greek. So far, however, as our present subject is concerned, the 
contrast is less real than apparent. For the Greek of the New 
Testament is not classical Greek. It is little more than a rude 
Hellenic “lingua Franca” (if a small Hibernicism may be per- 
mitted), which was in use for commercial and other purposes 
from the heights of India to the Pillars of Hercules. As in every 
other lingua Franca, its vocabulary is limited and simple; it has 
neither refinement nor accuracy of grammatical structure; and 
throughout the whole of the New Testament, except St. Paul's 
writings, it is used for the expression of ideas of the simplest, 
broadest, and most generic sort. And here we may observe that 
if the religion of the Old Testament and the New was meant to 
be a world-wide religion, and to guide the faith and hope and 
conduct of mankind, we should expect its sacred words to be 
delivered in just such broad, simple, and generic language; that 
is to say, in language so plain and intelligible as to be most 
easily and faithfully rendered into the simplest tongues that 
men of any age or clime or state of intellectual advancement 
find sufficient for the ordinary uses of their lives. 

We may now inquire how far our nineteenth-century English 
is adapted to the literal translation of the broad, generic, simple 
Greek and Hebrew of the Scriptures. The English language, as 
it now is, possesses a richness of vocabulary which no other 
language has ever attained. It has drawn its wealth from all 
sources, and is rich in synonyms beyond all precedent. Now, 
the nature of synonymous words is such that while they all 
relate to one common idea, each of them is so specialized with 
reference to that idea as to represent one separate and distinct 
aspect of it. It often happens that synonymous words can be 
freely interchanged, and yet it is invariably the case that each 
has a specific meaning which it does not share with any other. 


Is it not, then, clear that to render into such a language as ours 
has come to be the words and phrases of a language like the 
Hebrew is a task of inexpressible difficulty? And, to illustrate 
the whole by one particular, is it not clear that the revisers’ rule 
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of using one word only as the constant equivalent of one and 
the same Hebrew or Greek word could have no other result than 
a general narrowing of the meaning of the whole Bible, from end 
to end, by the substitution of words of special and restricted 
meaning for the broad, generic words of the original ? 

It is sometimes regretted that our modern English has lost, 
or very nearly lost, its power of inflection; but whatever may 
have been thus lost to the ear has been more than compensated 
to the sense, by our wealth of finely shaded auxiliary words, 
There is no differentiation of wish, will, condition, supposition, 
potentiality, or possibility representable in syllables of human 
speech, or conceivable to the mind of man, which cannot be pre- 
cisely put in some form of our English verb. But here, again, 
our power of precision has been purchased at a certain cost. For 
every form of our verbal combinations has now come to have 
its own peculiar and appropriate sense, and no other; so that, 
when we use any one of those forms, it is understood by the 
hearer or reader that we intend the special sense of that form, 
and of thatalone. In this respect, as in the specific values of our 
synonyms, we encounter a self-evident difficulty in the literal 
translation of the Scriptures into modern English. For there is 
no such refinement of tense and mood in the Hebrew language; 
and, although the classical Greek was undoubtedly perfect in 
its inflections, the writers of the New Testament were either 
ignorant of its powers, or were not capable of using them cor- 
rectly. In a general way, for example, they did understand the 
meaning of the aorist as distinguished from the perfect and 
imperfect; but that they always used the aorist in its specific 
sense is very far from clear. The self-imposed rule of the 
revisers required them invariably to translate the aoristic forms 
by their closest English equivalents; but the vast number of 
vases in which they have forsaken their own rule shows that it 
could not be followed without in effect changing the meaning of 
the original; and we may add that to whatever extent that rule 
has been slavishly followed, to that extent the broad sense of 
the original has been marred. The sacred writers wrote with a 
broad brush; the pen of the revisers was a finely pointed stylus. 
The living pictures of the former furnish a grand panorama of 
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providential history; the drawing of the latter is the cunning 
work of fine engravers, wrought in hair lines, and on polished 
plates of steel. The Westminster Version is not, and, as its pur- 
pose was conceived by the revisers, could not be made, any- 
thing like a photograph of the originals. The best of photographs 
lacks life and color, but it does produce the broad effects of 
light and shade. It has no resemblance to the portrait of the 
Chinese artist, who measures each several feature with the com- 
pass, and then draws it by the scale. The work of the revisers 
is a purely Chinese work of art, in which the scale and compass 
are applied to microscopic niceties, with no regard whatever to 
light and shade, or to the life and color of their subject. It fol- 
lows that the more conscientiously their plan was followed, the 
more certainly must they fail to produce a life-like rendering of 
the living word of the original. 


It is a fact in history that, with one exception easy of ex- 
planation, no critical translation has ever survived the generation 
which produced it. The Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
was assuredly not a critical version of that part of the Scriptures. 


The old Italic version into the rude Low Latin of the second 
century held its own as long as Latin continued to be the lan- 
guage of the people. The critical version of Jerome never dis- 
placed it, and only replaced it when the Latin ceased to be a 
living language, and became the language of the learned. The 
Gothic version of Ulfilas, in the same way, held its own until 
the tongue in which it was written ceased to exist. Luther’s 
Bible was the first genuine beginning of modern German litera- 
ture. In Germany, as in England, many critical translations 
have been made, but they have fallen still-born from the press. 
The reason of these facts seems to be this: that the languages 
into which these versions were made were almost perfectly 
adapted to express tae broad, generic simplicity of the original 
text. Microscopic accuracy of phrase and classical nicety of 
expression may be very well for the student in his closet, but 
they do not represent the human and divine simplicity of the 
Scriptures to the mass of those for whom the Scriptures were 
written. To render that, the translator needs not only a sim- 
plicity of mind rarely to be found in companies of learned 
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critics, but also a language possessing in some large measure 
that broad, simple, and generic character which we have seen to 
belong to the Hebrew and to the Greek of the New Testament, 
It was partly because the Low Latin of the second century, and 
the Gothic of Ulfilas, and the rude, strong German of Luther 
had that character in a remarkable degree, that they were capa- 
ble of rendering the Scriptures with a faithfulness which guar- 
anteed their permanence. 

And yet it may perhaps be said with truth that the English 
of our Authorized Version is, on the whole, better adapted to a 
perfect translation of the Scriptures than any other language, 
ancient or modern. Wycliffe’s version, on which it is based, 
was made in the fourteenth century, when the Saxon elements 
of the speech of the common people still predominated over all 
others, though the grammatical forms of the Old Saxon had 
almost disappeared. The Middle English of that time was 
neither Old Saxon nor modern English, but it contained those 
elements of the former which are to-day the strength and sub- 
stance of the latter. From the time of Wycliffe until the end of 
the Tudor period the language was in a state of gradual tran- 


sition; its grammatical forms were unsettled; its vocabulary 
was growing by constant additions of words of which the sense 
was seldom immediately fixed; only the homely Saxon words 
remained unchanged as the centuries went by. In the Tudor 
period, down to the time of Shakespeare himself, as Abbott ob- 
serves : * 


‘* Almost any part of speech can be used as any other part of speech. An 
adverb can be used asa verb: they ‘askance’ their eyes ; asa noun : the ‘ back- 
ward and abysm of time ;’oras an adjective : ‘a seldom pleasure.’ Any noun, 
adjective, or neuter verb can be used as an active verb. You can ‘happy’ 
your friend, ‘ malice’ or ‘ foot’ your enemy, or ‘ fall’ an axe on his neck. An 
adjective can be used as an adverb; and you can speak and act ‘ easy,’ ‘ free,’ 
‘ excellent;’ or as a noun, and you can talk of ‘fair’ instead of ‘ beauty,’ and 
a ‘pale’ instead of a ‘paleness.’ . . . Every variety of apparent gram- 
matical inaccuracy meets us: ‘he’ for ‘him,’ ‘him’ for ‘he;’ ‘spoke’ and 
‘took’ for ‘spoken’ and ‘taken;’ plural nominatives with singular verbs; 
relatives omitted where they are now considered necessary ; unnecessary 
antecedents inserted: ‘shall’ for ‘will,’ ‘should’ for ‘would,’ ‘would’ for 
‘wish,’ etc,” 


* « Shakespearean Grammar,” p. 5. 
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While the grammar of the language remained thus unsettled, 
the form of its future literary style was equally undetermined. 
Dr. Abbott says :* 


‘*On the one hand there was the influx of new discoveries and new thoughts 
requiring as their equivalent the coinage of new words (especially words express- 
ive of abstract ideas); on the other hand, the revival of classical studies and 
the popularity of translations from Latin and Greek authors suggested Latin 
and Greek words (but principally Latin) as the readiest and most malleable 
metal. Moreover, the long and rounded periods of the ancients commended 
themselves to the ear of the Elizabethan authors. In the attempt to conform 
English to the Latin frame, the constructive power of the former language was 
severely strained. But for the most part the influence of the classical languages 
was confined to single words and to the rhythm of the sentence.” 


It was at the beginning of this epoch, or a little earlier, while 
the elements of the English tongue were still of such simplicity 
as to be scarcely more capable of expressing abstract ideas than 
the Hebrew, that the framework of our English Bible was first 
laid; and it was only after hundreds of years, when the grammar 
and literary style had taken permanent shape, that its final form 
was fixed, under King James. By this happy concurrence of 


circumstances, the text retains that broad, generic simplicity 
which is requisite to a true version of the Sacred Word, and yet 
it has a polished smoothness which will forever make it the 
noblest classic of the English tongue. To lay a finger on a 
work so precious escapes the brand of sacrilege only on condition 
that the touch shall not mar that which it pretends to better. 
The learned divines by whom the Authorized Version of the 
Bible was at last settled understood their task perfectly. It 
was not to make a critical version, in the sense of rendering the 
exact grammatical equivalent of every word and phrase of the 
original; it was simply to remove from the then existing ver- 
sion any evident mistranslations which it might contain, to re- 
place words which had grown obsolete, or which had changed 
their meanings with the lapse of time, and to give a certain 
simple roundness to the English, which should also correspond 
to some extent with the form of the original. By way of illus- 
tration we here copy from the “Encyclopedia Britannica” the 


* «« Shakespearean Grammar,” pp. 6, 7. 
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fourteenth-century version of Luke xvi. 19-31, in modern spell- 
ing, and with it, line by line, the Authorized Version of the same 


passage : 


‘* There was a rich man, and was 
clothed in purple and white silk, 
and ate every day shiningly; 
and there was a beggar, 
Lazarus by name, that lay 
at his gate, full of boils, and 
coveted to be fulfilled of 
the crumbs that fallen down 
from the rich man’s board; 
and no man gave to him; 
but hounds came and licked 
his boils. And it was 
done that the beggar died, 
and was borne of angels into 
Abraham's bosom : And the 
rich man was dead also and 
was buried in hell. And 
he raised his eyes when he 
was in torments, and saw 
Abraham afar, and Lazarus 
in his bosom. And he cried 
and said, Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he dip the 
end of his finger in water, 
to cool my tongue; for I 
am tormented in this flame, 
And Abraham said to him, 
Son, have mind, for thou 
hast received good thing 
in thy life, and Lazarus also 
evil things; but he is now 
comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented, And in all 
these things, a great dark 
place is established 
betwixt us and you; that they 
that would from hence pass 
to you may not ; neither 
from thence pass over hither. 
And he said, Then I pray 
thee, Father, that thou 
send him into the house 


[which was 
‘There was a certain rich man, 
clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day : 
and there was a certain beggar 
named Lazarus, which was laid 
at his gate, full of sores, and 
desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man’s table; 


moreover the dogs came and licked 
his sores. And it came to 

pass that the beggar died, 

and was carried by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom : the 

rich man also died and 

was buried : and in hell 

he lift up his eyes, being 

in torments, and seeth 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 
in his bosom. And he cried 
and said, Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the 
tip of his finger in water, 

and cool my tongue; for I 

am tormented in this flame. 
But Abraham said, 

Son, remember that thou 

in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus 
evil things : but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented. And beside all 

this, between us and you 

there is a great gulf fixed : 

so that they which would pass 
from hence to you cannot : 
neither can they pass to us 
which would come from thence, 
Then he said, I pray thee 
therefore, Father, that thou 
wouldest send him to my 
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of my father, for I have five 
brethren; that he witness to 
them, lest they also come 

into this place of torments. 

And Abraham said to him, 

They have Moses and the prophets; 
hear they them. And he said, 
Nay, Father Abraham, but 

if any of dead men go to 

them they shall do penance. 

And he said to him, If they 

hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither if any of dead men 

rise again, they should believe 


father’s house ; for I have five 
brethren; that he may testify unto 
them, lest they also come 

into this place of torment. 
Abraham saith unto him, 

They have Moses and the prophets; 
let them hear them. And he said, 
Nay, Father Abraham, but 

if one went unto them from the dead, 
they will repent. 

And he said unto him, If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” 





to him.” 


From the foregoing passage alone it may sufficiently appear 
that in simplicity the Authorized Version frequently excels its 
predecessor; in accuracy of translation it is superior; in smooth- 
ness of structure there is no comparison between them; and yet 
nothing in the older is altered merely for the sake of change. 
Since the date of the Authorized Version there has been but one 
grammatical change in our language which would suggest—it 
does not even now require—the change of a word in the passage 
given above; the old form “lift” might now be properly changed 
to “lifted.” As a matter of exact translation it might also be 
allowable to change “went” to “go,” and “rose” to “rise,” in 
the last two sentences. Thus three changes, and they of the 
slightest, and not one of them necessary, would have been suf- 
ficient to bring the Authorized Version of the passage, critically 
and grammatically, into perfect form at the present day. What 
shall we think, then, of the fact that in this, one of the most 
charming pieces of our English Bible, the revisers have felt 
themselves obliged by the nature of their task to make twenty- 
one other changes, every one of which is absolutely useless, 
several of which are merely (and offensively) pedantic, and 
most of which stiffen the rhythm without bettering the sense? 
The translators under King James retained the genius of our 
mother tongue in its sublime simplicity, and yet had learned 
that perfect art of composition which turns words to music in 
their flow; the nineteenth-century English of the Westminster 
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revisers has an almost finical refinement which is wholly foreign 
to the genius of the sacred writings. If the Westminster re- 
visers had confined themselves to the simplest interpretation of 
their task, that is to say, if they had been content to remove 
spurious passages, to adopt improved readings which were not 
known to their predecessors, to correct manifest mistransla- 
tions of the sense of the original, to insert modern forms for 
forms which have grown obsolete, and to substitute words 
which are universally understood for words which, through the 
lapse of time, are now liable to be misunderstood, they would 
not have offered us a substitute for the version of King James, 
but they would have given us a new edition of that version 
worthy of the present age. As they have interpreted their 
work, and as its projectors probably meant them to interpret 
it, they have made a new version of undoubted value, but val- 
uable only as a verbal commentary on the old, and which will 
never take the place held by the old. The fate of versions of 
the Scriptures does not rest exclusively with scholars and critics. 
The ear of the people is true to something more essential than 
the subtleties of the grammarian. The same instinct which re- 
jected the elaborate version of Jerome and clung to the rude 
Italic version till the tongue in which it had been written died ; 
the same instinct which has made it impossible to substitute a 
modern version for the rude, strong German of Luther; and, we 
may add, the same instinct which made the people take to the 
Authorized Version in spite of the objections of scholars, will 
prevent the adoption of the Westminster Version as the Bible 
of the English-speaking world. The old is better. 


JOHN FULTON. 











FALSE NOTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


THERE is perhaps no more unfortunate term in the language 
than the word “government.” Besides having a harsh sound it 
has a harsh meaning. In its primary sense, to govern is to in- 
terfere with the liberty of action. It is to command and to pro- 
hibit, to exact and to refuse. Nothing is more unpleasant than 
this, and hence everybody naturally objects to being governed. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the word as applied 
to the central authority in a state, it must be admitted that, until 
a comparatively recent date in human history, the governments 
of the world had always done so much of this kind of governing 
that it had come to be looked upon as almost their only function. 
However constituted, when once in existence they had considered 
it their privilege to govern in this objectionable sense. From 
this have arisen most of the great struggles that peoples have had 
to make for liberty, «. ¢., for relief from this kind of government. 
And when one government had been overthrown another was 
immediately organized, which soon proved as oppressive as the 
first. Hence there gradually grew up a wide-spread popular dis- 
trust of all government, amounting often to positive hatred. 

This deep-seated dread and detestation of government has 
been salutary in the extreme. It has resulted within the last 
two centuries in abolishing, throughout all the most enlightened 
states of the world, all real governmental oppression. The so- 
called monarchies of Europe that survive (Russia excepted) are 
monarchies only in name, and some of them, as, for example, 
Sweden, are more representative than some countries that style 
themselves republican. The royal prerogatives are pared down 
to & minimum, ministers perform all executive duties, and the 
legislators are chosen by the people to make laws which neither 
crown nor ministry dare violate. 

Both in the monarchies and in the republics, as now conatituted, 
the old forms of governmental abuse are impossible, The only 


a 
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oppression practicable in them is that which the people them- 
selves sanction. The power of majorities to oppress minorities 
still exists, but in practice it is inoperative. For such is the 
popular sense of justice that if a majority undertakes to practice 
any real wrong upon a minority, enough voters will speedily go 
over to the minority to convert it into a majority, and secure the 
redress of the wrong. Knowing this, and wishing to remain in 
power, the government, «. ¢., the officers of any given adminis- 
tration, is careful to refrain from shocking this public sense of 
justice, and no serious attempts to wrong the minority are made. 

There is another reason why none of the objectionable 
methods of government are any longer possible. Everything 
must now be done according to law. There is scarcely any dis- 
cretionary power. The laws are made by representatives chosen 
by the people, and these do nothing but carry out to the best of 
their ability the will of their constituents, who, in turn, constantly 
watch them and scrutinize their vote on every measure. The 
executive branch can do nothing but execute these laws, and 
this it does with great fidelity and exactness. Rarely, indeed, do 
we hear of cases in which an executive officer has exceeded his 
authority as expressly given in some statutory enactment, and 
nearly as rare are the cases in which such enactments are not 
faithfully executed. Such officers may at first imagine that they 
are going into places where they can exercise some discretionary 
power, but they soon find that every duty is specifically pre- 
scribed, and that all they can do is to perform it as they must 
swear that they will do. Very few ever have the least desire to 
overstep their authority. Those who are intrusted with funds 
are powerless to appropriate them to their own uses. The crude 
popular notion that the officers of government have nothing to 
do but help themselves to the people’s money is disproved at 
every change of administration. A treasurer of any modern 
state finds himself, on admission to office, in the midst of a 
system of checks which renders any attempt at fraud unsuccess- 
ful, and which is itself an almost infallible detective of any 
irregularities on the part of officers and subordinates. 

In fact, throughout the entire system of a modern representa- 
tive government, the limitations that exist to the violation of law, 
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the perpetration of fraud, or the abuse of power, are so great and 
so effective that it is only at rare intervals that such things are 
practiced or attempted. This statement is no less true because 
of the prevailing popular impression to the contrary, and the per- 
sistent attempts of a certain class of journals to inculcate the 
belief that wide-spread corruption and constant malfeasance in 
office are the characteristics of public life. It has been shown 
over and over again that losses through dishonesty are very 
much less in public than in private financial transactions, and 
scarcely a case can be named in which an officer has undertaken 
any high-handed proceedings in excess of his prescribed duties. 

It thus appears that government now is a very different thing 
from what it formerly was. The so-called “rulers” are the most 
innocent of men, having neither power nor desire to do evil. If 
evil is done it is because they have been instructed to do it by 
those who choose them. This, as a general proposition, is per- 
fectly true, and only needs such special qualification as arises 
from the imperfection of human nature and human institutions. 
I have brought it prominently into view in order to point out a 
fundamental fallacy in most of the current reasoning about gov- 
ernment. 

So deep-seated had become the fear of governmental oppres- 
sion, and so firmly had this sentiment taken root in the con- 
stitution of man, that not even the complete revolution which it 
wrought throughout the civilized world has sufficed to eradicate 
it. It still exists, and permeates the entire body politic. The 
most representative forms of government are still feared, watched, 
and suspected as if they were self-constituted despotisms. 

Most persons regard this as a healthy state of things, and one 
calculated to prevent abuses and forestall dangers. This is by 
no means the case. On the contrary, its effects are extremely 
injurious in a variety of ways. In the first place, good men will 
not subject themselves to this unjust censorship, and will have 
nothing to do with government, and thus the tone of government 
is greatly lowered. Again, this feeling tends to produce a 
thoroughly false and perverted idea of what government really is. 
In consequence of it the voter imagines he is conferring vastly 
more power upon his candidate than it is possible to confer. He 
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looks upon the public officer as a sort of lord, capable of exercis- 
ing arbitrary power, and thus a glamour is thrown over govern- 
ment which completely obscures its true and simple character. 
This intensifies party spirit and the strife to gain control of the 
government, which is regarded in the light of booty to be cap- 
tured. A corollary to this reasoning is the notion that public 
offices are merely spoils belonging to the victor. And here it 
should be remarked that, contrary to popular belief so often re- 
iterated, this system of frequent rotation in office, due to political 
vicissitudes, is in no sense a democratic idea, but is a relic of past 
ages of abuse of power, when kings and despots made and un- 
made the fortunes of men. The test of progress toward true 
democracy is the constantly diminishing power of the ruling class 
and the adoption by government of business principles in con- 
ducting the affairs of the people. From this the so-called spoils 
system is the farthest remove conceivable. 

The old idea of government was that it was a power essen- 
tially hostile to the people, but fastened upon them by fate. The 
modern survival of this idea contemplates government as a “ nec- 
essary evil.” No matter how representative it may be it is still 
looked upon to a great extent as an arbitrary personality, with 
great power and evil intent, requiring the exercise of “ eternal 
vigilance” to prevent it from destroying all liberty. Many who 
know better are unable to divest themselves of this view, and en- 
tertain it as a mere hereditary instinct. In fact, it is one of those 
late social instincts of self-preservation, which persist, as all in- 
stincts do, long after the conditions under which they were de- 
veloped have passed away. 

This irrational distrust of government not only makes it 
worse than it otherwise would be, but, so far as this is possible, 
it tends to give it the character it is accused of possessing. 
When any one knows that he is believed to possess great power 
he will try to exercise more power than he legitimately has. 
Whenever modern governments do exercise power not vested in 
them by the people it is because they are conscious of this false 
sentiment, which ascribes to them more power than they have 
any claim to. The occasional instances of municipal mismanage- 
ment and malfeasance are doubtless attributable to this cause. 
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But, bad as all these consequences are, they are trivial com- 
pared to that which we will now consider. The most disas- 
trous effect of this false public sentiment is that it deprives 
government itself of its chief element of usefulness to the peo- 
ple, viz., its power to protect society. 

Without going back over the history and reputed origin of 
government, it will not be disputed that its primary purpose is 
protection. In the earlier and more primitive types of society 
the chief protection required was that against the crude physi- 
val elements of human nature that perpetually conflicted and 
destroyed all peace. These still exist, perhaps undiminished, 
and it is not denied that they are fairly and effectually held in 
check by government. But besides these, in the modern epoch 
of vast undertakings and complicated civilization, there has 
grown up another class of social evils against which protection 
should be secured, which is far more dangerous than that of 
brute force, sporadic passion, and low animal cunning. I refer 
to the evils of organized aggrandizement, the abuse of wealth, 
and the subtle processes by which the producer of wealth is 
deprived of his share in it. These evils have grown up with 
civilization, and are simply the organized expression of human 
acquisitiveness. They are the natural products of an advanc- 
ing intelligence without moral restraint. In short, they rep- 
resent the rule of mind, which is no more moral than is the 
rule of muscle. Without government the latter would have 
prevailed; the weaker would have gone to the wall; the “ fit- 
test,” in the same sense that zoologists use that term, would 
have survived; but what society would have been no one dare 
conjecture. But in the unregulated rule of mind we are able 
to see some of the results. Yet it has, as it were, but just 
begun, and no one can predict its ultimate consequences. They 
are so bad now that the leading question must soon be, How 
shall society be protected? Under the system as it now exists 
the wealth of the world, however created, and irrespective of 
the claims of the producer, is made to flow toward certain cen- 
ters of accumulation, to be enjoyed by those holding the keys 
to such situations. The world appears to be approaching a 
stage at which the laborer, no matter how slilled, how industri- 
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ous, or how frugal, will receive, according to an oft-quoted law 
of political economy, only so much for his services as will 
enable him “to live and reproduce.” The rest finds its way 
into the hands of a comparatively few, usually non-producing, 
individuals, whom the usages and laws of all countries permit 
to claim that they own the very sources of all wealth and the 
right to allow or to forbid its production. 

These are great and serious evils, compared with which all 
the crimes, recognized as such, that would be committed if no 
government existed would be as trifles. The underpaid labor, 
the prolonged and groveling drudgery, the wasted strength, the 
misery and squalor, the diseases resulting, and the premature 
deaths that would be prevented by a just distribution of the prod- 
ucts of labor, would in a single year outweigh all the so-called 
“crime” of a century. This vast theater of woe is regarded as 
wholly outside the jurisdiction of government, while the most 
strenuous efforts are put forth to detect and punish the perpetra- 
tors of the least of the ordinary recognized crimes. This ignor- 
ing of great evils while so violently striking at small ones is the 
mark of an effete civilization, and warns us of the approaching 
dotage of the race. 

Against the legitimate action of government in the protec- 
tion of society from these worst of its evils the instinctive hostil- 
ity to government, or “ misarchy,” above described, powerfully 
militates. In the face of it the government hesitates to take 
action, however clear the right or the method. But it is 
proper to point out that this groundless over-caution against an 
impossible occurrence would not in and of itself have sufficed to 
prevent government from redressing such palpable wrongs. It 
has been nursed and kept alive for a specific purpose. It has 
formed the chief argument of those whose interests require the 
maintenance of the existing social order in relation to the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Indeed, it is doubtful whether, without the 
incessant reiteration given to it by this class, it could have per- 
sisted to the present time. This inequitable economic system 
has itself been the product of centuries of astute management 
on the part of the shrewdest heads, with a view to securing by 
legal devices that undue share of the world’s products which 
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was formerly the reward of superior physical strength. It is clear 
to this class that their interests require a policy of strict non-in- 
terference on the part of government in what they call the natural 
laws of political economy, and they are quick to see that the old 
odium that still lingers among the people can be made a bulwark 
of strength for their position. They, therefore, never lose an op- 
portunity to appeal to it in the most effective manner. Through 
the constant use of this argumentum ad populum the anti-govern- 
ment sentiment, which would naturally have smoldered and died 
out after its cause ceased to exist, is perpetually fanned into life. 
In view of all this, it becomes clear that nothing is so much 
needed at the present time as the removal of the popular error 
on this point. It is the duty of all those who have the true re- 
form of society at heart to point out in the most convincing 
manner that the people are no longer in any danger from gov- 
ernmental oppression, that their present danger lies in an entirely 
different direction, that what they really need is more govern- 
ment in its primary sense, greater protection of the exposed 
masses from the rapacity of the favored few, and that, instead of 
distrusting and crippling government, they should greatly enlarge 
its power to grapple with these evils. Let it be insisted upon 
that this is nothing but the re-clothing of government with its 
original power to protect society. It was for this that it was 
instituted, and unless it does this it has no right to exist. 
Originally it undertook to make protection complete. It ex- 
tended it to all cases of social abuse. It recognized the natural 
inequalities of citizens, and had no other object than to see to it 
that none should thereby be debarred from their rights. But then 
the inequalities were chiefly individual and personal. They were 
therefore natural, and hence governmental protection certainly 
must have counteracted to some extent the law of the survival of 
the fittest. With the progress of civilization all this has been 
changed. Social inequalities are now the result of circumstan- 
ces, of accident. They are artificial. The strongest are no longer 
the best physically or mentally. They are merely the favored, 
often the pampered and degenerate. How much more, then, 
should protection be vouchsafed to the victims of such inequal- 
ity! Yet for such there is no protection in law or government. 
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The great evils under which society now labors have grown 
up during the progress of intellectual supremacy. They have 
crept in stealthily during the gradual encroachment of organized 
cunning upon the domain of brute force. Over that vanishing 
domain government retains its power, but it is still powerless in 
the expanding and now all-embracing field of psychic influence. 
No one ever claimed that in the trial of physical strength the 
booty should fall to the strongest. In all such cases the arm 
of government is stretched out and justice enforced. But 
in those manifold and far more unequal struggles now going 
on between mind and mind, or rather, between the individual 
and an organized system, the product of ages of thought, it is 
customary to say that such matters must be left to regulate 
themselves, and that the fittest must be allowed to survive. 
Writers of a certain school are fond of appealing to Malthus, 
Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, and strongly deprecate the bol- 
stering up of the weaker elements of society. They picture the 
degeneracy that must follow all attempts to oppose the “im- 
mutable laws of nature.” Yet, to any one who will candidly 
consider the matter, it must be clear that the first and principal 
acts of government openly and avowedly opposed these same 
laws in preventing, through forcible interference, the natural 
results of all trials of physical strength. These laws of nature 
are violated now every time the highway robber is arrested and 
sent to jail. 

Primitive government, when only brute force was employed, 
was strong enough to secure the just and equitable distribution 
of wealth. To-day, when mental force is everything and physi- 
cal force nothing, it is powerless to accomplish this. This alone 
proves that government needs to be strengthened in its primary 
quality—the protection of society. There is no reasoning that 
applies to one kind of protection that does not apply equally to 
another. The only question that need be asked is, whether jus- 
tice is done. If justice is not done it should be enforced by the 
state against any and all opposing interests. It is utterly illogi- 
cal to say that aggrandizement by physical force should be for- 
bidden, while aggrandizement by mental force or legal fiction 
should be permitted. It is absurd to claim that injustice com- 
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mitted by muscle should be regulated, while that committed by 
brain should be unrestrained. 

I am aware that in expressing these views I do but utter the 
thought of a considerable number of able and active writers and 
thinkers upon current social and political questions. They con- 
stitute the nucleus of a practical social philosophy which must 
sooner or later solve all the knotty questions of the time. For 
this they need only to become the property of the general public 
and to be so firmly grasped by the great mass as to form an in- 
telligible code of political action. Above all, the working people 
should realize that the government is their own and will be just 
what they make it. They should learn to look upon it asa 
creature of their will. They should cease to fear and distrust it, 
and should seek to mold and shape it. They should turn a deaf 
ear to those who seek to use it as a scarecrow to frighten them 
into inaction. If they are to secure from government that pro- 
tection which forms its only claim to exist, they must throw off 
all party allegiance, and demand of all candidates the strongest 
pledges of fidelity to their interests, and sustain none who do not 
honestly and earnestly fulfill those pledges. They need no rev- 
olutionary schemes of socialism, communism, or anarchy. The 
present machinery of government, especially in this country, is 
all they could wish. They have only to take possession of it 
and operate it in their own interest. 

The true solution of the great social problem of this age is to 
be found in the ultimate establishment of a genuine people's gov- 
ernment, with ample power to protect society against all forms of 
injustice, from whatever source, coupled with a warm and dutiful 
regard for the true interests of each and all, the poor as well as 
the rich. If this be what is meant by the oft-repeated phrase 
“paternal government,” then were this certainly a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. But in this conception of government 
there is nothing paternal. It gets rid entirely of the paternal, 
the patriarchal, the personal element, and becomes nothing more 
nor less than the effective expression of the public will, the active 
agency by which society consciously and intelligently governs 


its own conduct. 
Lester F. WaRD. 
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ON THINGS SOCIAL. 


In more than one direction the habits of society are improved 
from what they were a generation or so ago. There is less 
drinking among men and less gambling among women ; conver- 
sation is cleaner in the way of oaths, and less coarse in the 
way of anecdotes, though topics are just as doubtful and the 
stains of evil thoughts lie quite as thick; and a little ray of com- 
mon sense has penetrated the thick cloud of caste exclusiveness 
and formal exaggeration in which things social were then envel- 
oped. For all that, the critic’s trade is still alive, and the shafts 
of satire are now, as ever before, sharpened to a point and ready 
for use. Those who stand a little aside and look at things in 
perspective can always find cause for laughter in the ways of 
man ; for the follies which jostle and displace one another are as 
many as the virtues which overcome his sins—as the vices which 
dim the luster of his virtues. For these, however, we have rev- 
erence, for those, abhorrence ; for the follies only the satire that 
flames but does not burn. Composite creature as this human 
being is, made of the noblest metals and the basest earths—of 
gems here, and “ strass” there—he is still the best thing we know. 
And the mind which imagines a folly is the same as that which 
condemns a fault. 

In an old country like England, where the institutions stretch 
back into the darkness of the past, and the roots of social 
customs lie as deep as religion itself, the court is naturally the 
keystone of the arch, the pinnacle of the spire, the fountain of 
honor, the glass of fashion, or what you will to express the 
social supreme. What kings and queens, princes and princesses, 
dukes and duchesses think, do, and say, is surely good enough 
for the small fry—for those, the blueness of whose blood, when con- 
trasted with these rich purple streams, is as a chicory flower com- 
pared to a gentian. The quicksilver at the back of the glass, too, 
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may be a little scratched and run here and there ; but that counts 
for nothing with those who have none other. The waters of the 
fount may flow through a tarnished pipe, still, the moral of that 
quaint old “ gest” holds good, and the stream is pure if the 
service pipe is not. And, furthermore, the mind of man having 
that trick of idealization which, in its lowest term, is supersti- 
tion, its middle respect, and its highest veneration, the small 
fry in a monarchical and aristocratic country do really feel, 
even if they do not confess, that the very human nature of great 
people is different from their own, and that the artificial accidents 
of birth and station convey specialized qualities and confer in- 
herent superiority. That cynical reminder of personal nothing. 
ness, of elemental humiliation, in the phrase, “ We are all 
naked under our clothes, and all tailed under our skin,” does not 
apply to these great people. The crown and royal robes, the 
velvet and ermine, the stars and garters are as much part of the 
personality as the hair and the eyes, the smile and the hand. 
The narrow brain does not show when the head is encircled by 
jewels which give out rays of light as effulgent as those which 
betrayed a god. The narrow brain does not exist; only the light, 
like that belonging to the god. And who thinks of that poorly 
blocked, half-finished body, over which hang those royal robes 
of crimson velvet, heavy with gold and resplendent with pearls? 
The robes are the king; the man within them is the mere 
vehicle. Stripped and turned out shivering into the streets, 
where would his kingship be then? So here, as elsewhere, men 
emphatically first create their idols, and then worship them as 
divinely bestowed for reverence and adoration. 

Because of this half-divine sanction, we submit to a few 
court customs, here in England, of great personal inconveni- 
ence, and to one, especially, of astounding folly and no less 
cruelty. This is, of course, that institution called the Drawing- 
room; that function which has in it about as much rationality 
as may be found in any form of fetich worship among the 
savages of Africa. In the piercing east winds of March hundreds 
of delicate young girls, of middle-aged ladies, and tottering old 
dowagers bare their arms and necks half-way to the waist, put 
on trains to which the peacock’s is a dusty joke, and set out in 
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broad daylight to spend an hour or so in their carriages, waiting 
their turn for presentation or simple attendance. The rudest 
roughs and coarsest scum of London gather round the carriages, 
standing stationary for a quarter of an hour at a time, or 
moving forward at a foot’s pace. They press close, flattening 
their noses against the glass, making brutal remarks, and pass- 
ing round little jokes. The show is for them as well as for the 
immediate actors, and they are not minded to lose the benefit of 
it. The pretty young girls have to run the gantlet of an ad- 
miration that is more offensive than flattering. The plain ones 
hear a few unvarnished words which make no pretense of gild- 
ing.. The stout old ladies, with their quivering acres of flesh 
displayed according to the rules, and the thin quinquagenarians, 
bronchitic, nervous, anzemic, are saluted with derision and criti- 
cised without merey. Only that certain kind of opulent beauty, 
which is radiant with health and destitute of nerves, enjoys the 
admiration, which to others sounds more like insults than praise ; 
and this kind sits well forward in the carriage, with a white hand 
and arm and polished shoulder generously displayed ; and the 
roughs are not ungrateful. 

This is the first of the day’s ordeals to be gone through by 
those who attend the Drawing-rooms on their own account, or to 
present their daughters, as a kind of fetichistic dedication on their 
introduction to society and the marriage market. 

Within the palace the crush is even more painful than has 
been the slow transit, semi-nude, in broad daylight, in a biting 
wind and through the gross-tongued crowd. A well-dressed mob 
strives for front places and first moments as strenuously as its 
ragged brethren in the streets. Its language is more choice, and 
its fists are not so free; but its elbows are as sharp, and it knows 
how to use them; while pretty feet, daintily cased in silken 
stockings and satin shoes, prove that high heels are by no 
means inefficient pestles. There have been Drawing-rooms 
where the struggle has been severe indeed, so that the floor has 
been strewn with plumes and flowers and ribbons and jewels, 
as the wrecks and spoils of battle; and whence the fair flesh 
of the sweet-faced combatants has carried away scratches and 


bruises as tokens of the contest. And all for what? To passin 
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one rapid moment before the Queen and her court, standing 
in a semicircle a little behind her, mute and motionless as so 
many wax-work figures at Madame Tussaud’s. There is no 
kindly conversation, no pleasant speeches, as in the evening 
receptions in, Italy, say, where the Queen receives as any other 
lady, and her dignity as Queen enhances her sweetness as hostess. 
With us it isa mere lifeless form, out of which every fragment 
of humanity and common sense has been abstracted. But all 
this personal discomfort and distress the women of England 
willingly undergo for the sake of the fetich they have created, 
and now adore. It is the right thing to do; and they do it. 

The strangers within their gates follow suit and do likewise. 
Some, indeed, go beyond the autochthones in their devotion, and 
enlarge the quart measure to a bushel. Among these, it is pain 
and sorrow to confess that those who should be the loyal up- 
holders of their own grander simplicity and nobler equality— 
American women—are specially noticeable. They make their 
bushel very big, and to all comparatives tack on the superlative. 
Take a little example—the court courtesy or reverence. This is 
not the sweeping stage courtesy which goes with powder, high 
heads, the minuet, and peaked stomachers ; but the sudden drop, 
the bent knee and upright body of the ritualistic reverence, never 
seen out of a church or the court, save in the houses of those 
who are so used to court life and its ways as to have adopted all 
its habits as by second nature and almost automatically. But 
American women who have once been presented very often adopt 
this special courtesy, as if to the manner born ; and bend and bob 
as if they had never lived anywhere save at courts, nor known 
plainer folk than royalties. It is their protest against the sup- 
position that republicanism wants anything whatsoever that 
monarchy has; even to the bob courtesy of the court circle. 

In spite, however, of all its natural servility, society has shown 
itself both wiser and more independent than its glass of fashion, 
and those who dress according to its form. It does not give 
décolleté afternoon assemblies. It is a marvel that it does not. 
One wonders by what antiseptic process this little trait of inde- 
pendence and common sense has been preserved amidst so much 
that is servile and more that is foolish. But there it is: and the 
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great people and the fashionable do not, in this, play at the disas- 
trous game of “follow my leader,” but have warm, snug, decently 
clothed Afternoons. As a rule, these Afternoons, with or 
without adventitious aids, are among the pleasantest and most 
successful kinds of entertainment. They are informal, lively, 
inexpensive, and without fuss. A well-appointed dinner, with 
good service and sympathetic neighbors, is, of course, the prime 
of all social pleasures. To which we may add, that an ill-ap- 
pointed and ill-served dinner, with inharmenious neighbors, is 
a ghastly simulacrum of pleasure, compared to which a humble 
mutton-chop by one’s own lonely fireside is luxury and com- 
pleteness. Of course, to the young, a dance is the main thing, 
but to those whose pirouetting days are over, the well-conditioned 
dinner comes first on the list, and then the informal Afternoon ; 
where to “five-ocloquer” is to “s’amuser beaucoup.” 

Our Afternoons take the place, in our dear old foggy and ex- 
pensive land, of the informal Evenings—the prime sere of Italy. 
Our own Evenings are, as a rule, mere crushes and crowds; seas 
of unrest, where each individual wave is running after the 
others, and all are hurrying distractedly—whither? It is im- 
possible to talk to any onein these crushes. The buzz and noisy 
hum of voices distract a sensitive ear, and make the head, as it 
were, spin round. The heat is as distracting to sensitive tem- 
peraments. The glare, the vitiated atmosphere, the lateness of the 
hour, the fragmentary talk, the unsatisfactory reunion of friends, 
the unsatisfied desire for introductions, all reduce these Even- 
ings to a polite torture surpassing even that of a badly served 
and unsympathetically companioned dinner. The social appetite 
must be specially sharp-set to enjoy them, not to feel them a 
cruel waste of time and strength, not to vow that this shall be 
the last, and never again will we make ourselves so uncomfortable 
for no return in meal or in malt, in profit or in pleasure, only 
for the vague satisfaction of having been “seen there.” But, 
alas, for the weakness of human nature! We do not keep our 
word. We have to go with the stream and sail with the wind, 
and another invitation sees us struggling on the staircase, 
jammed against the wall, blocked in the doorway, fainting 
with heat in the inner room, dead tired with standing, blinded by 
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the light, dazed by the noise, disappointed that we cannot push 
through the press to such and such a one, button-holed by a 
bore, overlooked by a beloved, baffled, disappointed, weary, and 
undone; with our morrow’s work a failure because of our loss of 
nervous force to-night. All for that in which we find no pleas- 
ure, but simply do as others do! Add to this, if we are women, 
our velvet train made into a carpet for many feet to tread on, 
and our laces crushed and torn by the spikes and buttons of our 
neighbors. 

Another of our follies in things social is the zeal with which 
we hunt down lions, no matter of what kind. The heroine of a 
divorce court, the hero of a gigantic failure, the possessor of a 
splendid fortune, the writer of a doubtful book, called clever and 
warranted audacious, the gallant leader of a forlorn hope, the 
noble standard-bearer of an unpopular cause: it matters not who 
nor what the lion may be, nor whether honorable or ignoble. 
So long as he is notorious, so long as she is one for whom 
men will mass themselves in crowds to see her as she passes, 
and women stand on tiptoe to take note of her dress and copy 
what they can remember, each is equally welcome in the social 
menagerie, and the lion hunter rejoices in his bag. Such a 
society as our present would have lionized Judas Iscariot. It 
does lionize its Judas, as things are; and its Mary Magdalenes 
have no need of repentance. The world likes them better, in- 
deed, unrepentant, and prefers the roses and rapture to the lilies 
and languor. Those who do not care for this kind of thing are 
looked on as souls devoid of animation; mere clogs and logs and 
stocks and stones in the social mill-race, and men and women 
“of no account.” It is distinctly understood that dishonor, with 
a certain social standing, is no disqualification. The hard old 
days, when a man’s spurs were hacked off if he had forfeited his 
honor, and was no longer held fit to be classed among the preux 
chevaliers of his time—these days have melted away into a kind 
of twilight of the gods, where good and evil pass into each other 
so intimately as not to leave a line of demarkation visible. The 
universal pity which has taken the backbone out of man’s moral- 
ity, and the love of novelty, no matter of what kind, exceeding 
even the old Athenians’, have conspired together to make even 
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shame a lion like any other, and gigantic dishonor a better thing 
to stare at than mediocre probity—which no one would care to 
stare at anyway! 

Among so much, however, that is contemptible in present 
society it is pleasant to record one small change in fashion which 
is honorable; that is, the greater simplicity of life and dress 
found among the nobly born contrasted with the nouveaux riches, 
Those highly born among us are for the most part not so wealthy 
as the nouveaux riches. Land does not pay as it used, and as 
their possessions are in land their purses have grown lighter as 
those of commercial men of all kinds have become heavier. 
Hence, among these people of high name and diminished means 
we find a certain noble simplicity, a certain highbred but not 
costly elegance, which the lavish splendor of the new men cannot 
touch. To go to one of those houses, after a visit to a gorgeous 
mansion, built, decorated, furnished only yesterday, is like passing 
into the purity of the moonlight after the glare and color of 
Bengal lights. This grand possession of intrinsic elegance, good- 
breeding, and the consciousness of old historic renown remains 
as an heirloom, not to be alienated by circumstances. The man 
whose ancestor was a knight of renown in the days of chivalry has 
a certain holding to natural nobility and worthiness of deed 
which he wants who has no family record to inspire him. It is 
the scent of the roses which clings even indecay. The new vase 
may be handsomer, more perfect in shape and conservation, but 
it has not that subtile aroma which comes only from old associ- 
ation. Chipped, scratched, defaced, broken, that subtile aroma 
clings still, and the most gorgeous production of yesterday can- 
not reproduce it, while the latest seems but coarsely to imitate 
its delicate perfume. Not the most thoroughly convinced repub- 
lican among us all can fail to recognize this. To deny it is like 
denying the quiet beauty of the mosses and small wilding flowers 
which grow on the sheltered ledges of old buildings; like deny- 
ing the mellowed colors and harmonized tints of fine old Vene- 
tian brocade; like denying the poetry of history, the suggestive- 
ness of art. It says nothing against the grandeur of the man 
who owes all his superiority to himself; it only claims a place 
side by side with him for those who are worthy of the superior- 
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ity, as being the faithful torch-bearers of an historic splendor. 
Those who have quenched their torches in the muddy waters of 
a foul morass have no place with either. 

Things social, fickle and changeable as they are, perpetually 
steep themselves in new follies while abandoning the old. Ex- 
travagance never goes long without fresh outlets. If the rage for 
tulips has passed, that for orchids has set in; if christening 
presents are not so numerous as they were, wedding gifts are 
more so, and are also more lavish in extent as well as more costly 
in kind. Funeral flowers have taken the place of the May-day 
garlands, and Christmas cards are in hundreds where the old 
valentines counted units. The huge joints and barbaric profu- 
sion of the dinner-tables of a generation ago have given place 
to fewer dishes of smaller weight. But the flowers strewed on 
the cloth cover all the saving, and the adjuncts are as costly as 
the piéces de résistance. The solid splendor of the heavy cut glass 
which shone in the light like transparent metal is now out of 
date. The taste of the time goes to light, airy bubbles, which 
the servants break by the score. For all solidity and durability 
are at a discount, and from jerry buildings to Venetian glass, our 
modern productions are not made to last—only to look well for 
a day, to be destroyed in the night. Change and unrest are the 
characteristics of the present time, and the Cynthia of the min- 
ute is gone before we have well seen her. Prophets might make 
their account out of this change, this unrest. Is it the unconscious 
preparation for a universal cataclysm? When society was stable 
things social were solid; now they are fluid to the last degree of 
instability, and in this instability, perhaps, foretell more than we 
foresee. Meanwhile, the shafts of satire wing their way through 
the air in vain. If they sting they do not deter; for where there 
are many to follow on one path that path will not be deserted, 
though ghosts gibber and specters assail, and elf-arrows fly quick- 
ly and fast. Men and women always have been exaggerated, fool- 
ish, extreme, and always will be. From the painted and tattooed 
savage to the wonderfully got up “dude,” with his painted and 
powdered belle, vanity has been the ruling passion of sex, 
and society follows the law of nature in this as in other things. 


Euiza Lynn LINTON. 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


THE recent execution of a woman for murdering her hus- 
band, under peculiarly revolting circumstances, has raised the 
question in some minds whether the time has not come for the 
abolition of the death penalty. The discussions in the press 
and in the New York Legislature, on the propriety of hanging 
a woman, were noteworthy in several respects. The governor 
was besieged with petitions from within and without the State. 
Christians, unbelievers, and life-long opponents of capital pun- 
ishment were re-enforced by the female suffragists, who protested 
against the hanging of a woman, as she had had no voice in the 
making of the laws. 

The press in general held that the law should not discrim- 
inate on the ground of sex. The governor referred the matter 
to the legislature, declaring that unless it should take action he 
saw no reason to interfere. Whereupon a bill was introduced 
to prohibit the hanging of women; but the legislators saw that 
to make a distinction in such a case would be a stimulant to the 
commission of crime. Immediately a distinguished member 
introduced a bill for the repeal of the statute inflicting capital 
punishment. This was rejected by the house, by a vote of about 
two-thirds. 

Laws inflicting capital punishment have been almost univer- 
sal. No conclusive argument in favor of any institution can be 
drawn simply from its antiquity or universality ; but when any 
principle or course of action has been generally adopted by man- 
kind, this fact throws the burden of proof upon those who pro- 
pose achange. If human governments have no right to take 
life in any case, capital punishment is judicial murder; or if it 
can be shown that there is a more effectual method of preventing 
crime, the same conclusion follows. In any discussion of the sub- 
ject, the decision must turn upon these fundamental questions, 
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Theories of government—whether it be of divine origin, im- 
plied compact, or a natural and necessary organization of society 
—have been involved in the controversy. So far as the Bible 
is concerned, it is not difficult to determine the right of govern- 
ments to take life. The Old Testament is explicit upon this 
point, and capital punishment prevailed under often repeated 
divine sanctions during the entire period of the Law and the 
Prophets. In the New Testament the foundations of govern- 
ment are formally discussed in the Epistle of Paul to the Ro- 
mans, thirteenth chapter; here it is affirmed that the Roman 
government derived its right from God: 

‘*For he is the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. 
Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for con- 
science’ sake. For, for this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are God’s min- 
isters, attending continually upon this very thing.” 


There are other passages equally conclusive. The teachings 
of Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the Mount cannot be alleged 
against the punishment of criminals without overthrowing the 
structure of government. That Christ did not mean to do that 
is clear from many references to law, judges, legal punishments, 
taxes, etc.; notably Matt. xxii. 19-21: 

‘* Show me the tribute money. And they brought untohimapenny. And 
he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscription? They say unto him, 


Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render therefore unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” 


The Sermon on the Mount teaches, in opposition to the law 
of retaliation, the spirit of personal forgiveness, sympathy, pity, 
and a desire to lead the offender to a better mind, rather than to 
find gratification in inflicting deserved pain upon him. But the 
administration of law according to the New Testament rests 
upon another basis. So that it is possible for a man to possess 
the spirit inculcated by Christ, and yet promote the conviction 
of a criminal. Any use of Christ’s words which would make 
them incompatible with the infliction of capital punishment, pro- 
vided the same be shown to be necessary, would bear equally 
against all forms of legal punishment. 
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On all other theories of government society must have the 
right to do whatever is necessary to maintain itself. So that the 
question is whether there is a more effectual way of preventing 
crime than by the execution of those to whose crime the present 
law affixes the penalty of death. The final object to be attained 
by all punishment under human government is the prevention of 
crime, This involves several conditions. The criminal must be 
placed where he cannot commit crime. He must be reformed, if 
possible, so that he will be able and willing to resist temptations, 
and his fate must be made a warning to others. It is clear, how- 
ever, that some criminals cannot be reformed ; the presumption 
that they cannot being drawn from their deeds and from a knowl- 
edge of their personal characters. Society, therefore, has adopted 
a graduated scale; inflicting light punishments for the smaller 
crimes called misdemeanors, severer penalties for felonies, and so 
on, until the worst are reached, these being punished by impris- 
onment for life, or by death. 

Practically, therefore, the question narrows itself to this: 
If the death penalty be restricted to murder committed with 
malice prepense, by a sane person, in resisting arrest, or in the 


commission of another felony, is it the best method of preventing 


such crimes? It is affirmed that the taking of human life, even 


by judicial processes, after clear conviction, diminishes its sacred- 
ness and thus leads to murder. This is an argument against 
public executions, nothing more. The conduct of criminals, 
the gushing sentimentality with which they are treated, the 
crowding of towns with spectators of both sexes and all ages, 
the minuteness with which the sickening particulars of the pris- 
oner’s conduct before the execution and upon the scaffold are 
published, the publicity given to his last words, the maudlin 
devotion of some women to almost every murderer, and the 
effeminate conduct of most ministers who are brought before the 
public as spiritual advisers of the condemned, form a combina- 
tion of depraving elements, whose natural tendency is to pro- 
mote crime. That the solemn infliction of capital punishment, 
apart from such scenic accessories, would diminish the sacredness 
of huinan life, or lead indirectly to murder, is but a gratuitous 
assumption. 
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The alternative must be imprisonment for life, for no one has 
yet appeared to advocate a sentence of less duration for murder 
in the first degree. It is assumed that such imprisonment will 
place the murderer where he cannot commit a similar act; for 
the gravity of his crime demands that an example be made, and 
for this end nothing less than such hopeless imprisonment will 
be adequate. Upon such an assumption his reformation, if he 
does reform, affects not at all his subsequent relations to society, 
to which he is as one dead, but only his personal character. 
Hence the question is once more circumscribed to whether such 
imprisonment be sufficient to act as a deterrent; and whether it 
be possible, without greater cruelty than is inflicted in capital 
punishment, to maintain imprisonment for life. 

In new countries, without prisons or regular judicial proc- 
esses, the murderer and even the horse-thief is hanged, and the 
moral sense of the best citizens approves it. There is nothing 
else to do with him. He cannot be kept in restraint; he cannot 
be allowed his freedom. Judge Lynch there holds his court by 
day and night; nor does he adjourn for legal holidays or Sun- 
days. From his judgment there is no appeal; no exceptions 
can be taken; no jurors disqualified; no challenges allowed; 
no defects in the indictment pleaded ; no delays permitted in the 
interest of the guilty man. Here no insistence upon technical 
points can preserve the life of the criminal until the memory 
of his crime has been obliterated, and he appears as a poor, per- 
secuted, and friendless wretch, whom it would be an act of phi- 
lanthropy to release. But Judge Lynch, though absolute in 
power, is not infallible. He appeared at his best in the days of 
the Vigilance Committee in San Francisco. Then the culprit 
had a short shrift; and Judge Lynch was certain that if in any 
case the victim had not committed the offense with which he 
was charged, he had committed enough to justify his speedy 
surrender by the then imperfectly formed society to the Judge 
Supreme. 

But the question must turn, not upon exceptional cases of in- 
choate commonwealths, but upon the practice of established 
governments, with all the powers implied in the civilization of 
the nineteenth century. It should be noted that imprisonment 
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for life, with the possibility of pardon or escape, is a guar- 
anteed support, under circumstances from which many of the 
criminal classes would not shrink; which not a few accept, after 
their desperate and hopeless lives, without any manifestation of 
grief or painful apprehension; and which the majority hail with 
joy when their fate has been uncertain, considering it an immense 
relief to escape the death penalty. The same element has been 
found to be of great importance in inducing persons to turn 
state's evidence. It is the opinion of some penologists that only 
criminals of unusually refined and reflective natures would 
prefer death to imprisonment for life; and it is probable that the 
thoughts voiced in Hamlet’s soliloquy : 


‘*rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of,” 


would be sufficient to keep them from “shuffling off this mortal 
coil” except under circumstances to be hereinafter mentioned. 

A point of the first importance is that imprisonment for life 
offers a premium on additional murder. Ifa man has already 
committed murder in the first degree, has been sentenced for life 
for the commission of that crime, and is unrepentant; if this 
be the highest penalty allowed, what is to deter him from at- 
tempting to escape by the murder of his keepers? If he shall 
make a dash for liberty and kill his keeper, and shall be 
brought back, he is simply where he was before—sentenced for 
life. And the same views which would lead to the abolition of 
capital punishment would prevent the infliction of physical 
pain upon him. Murders have been perpetrated by prisoners 
under a life sentence, in States where capital punishment is not 
allowed. Nor is there any reason to suppose, if prison discipline 
were in any case relaxed so as to offer the hope of escape, that 
many such murderers would be deterred from the attempt by 
any fear that they might be the means of the death of an 
officer. Again, if imprisonment for life be the penalty for one 
murder, and capital punishment in no case be allowed, then 
the commission of two or three murders at the time of the 
original crime, or to destroy witnesses thereof, would not add to 
the penalty. 
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Nor is it just to say that persons intent upon murder are 
never mindful of such considerations as these. Murder in the 
first degree involves premeditation; and authentic instances 
exist of murderers decoying their victims into jurisdictions 
where the death penalty does not prevail, so that in case they 
should fail to escape after the murder which they had planned, 
they would be liable to imprisonment only. And the elaborate 
scheme to take them out of the State in which capital punish- 
ment existed into one in which imprisonment for life was the 
sole penalty, was as deliberately contrived as the murder itself. 
I have seen a man in prison for life who had murdered his 
father, his mother, and his wife; murdering his wife that he 
might be free to marry a woman of whom he was enamored, 
and his parents that he might get hold of their property. 
There were no evidences of insanity, and he constantly assigned 
after his conviction, as a reason for killing them all, that “he 
might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, and if he killed 
only his wife he would be as badly off if he was caught as if he 
killed the whole of them.” 

To prevent escape is the first essential to the execution of a 
life sentence, and this was originally accomplished by solitary 
confinement. But solitary confinement almost invariably pro- 
duces insanity in a comparatively short time. I have seen 
seven insane murderers in the penitentiary of a State where the 
death penalty had been abrogated. Not all of them became 
insane through solitary confinement, but some did, and the 
tendency is unquestionable. Instances in former years, in Eng- 
land, were so common among solitary life prisoners that the 
number was published, and used in every discussion of this 
subject. Civilization cries out against solitary confinement, 
except as a penalty employed for short periods, for the purpose 
of keeping order in prisons. 

Co-operative work is the concomitant of non-solitary confine- 
ment; for to allow men to be together and to be idle would de- 
stroy order, and afford the opportunity for rebellion, riot, and 
escape. Co-operative work gives an opportunity for escape, and 


for crime; and it is not very uncommon for one prisoner to 
assault or murder another, or an officer, or to escape. The use 
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‘ 


of tools, the change of place, and many other things combine to 
inspire hope of escape in the minds of desperate criminals. 

The subject of pardon is even more important. The manner 
in which pardons are procured and granted in the United States 
has attracted the attention of observers in foreign lands, who 
have often asserted in the periodicals of Europe that nothing 
like it can be found elsewhere in the civilized world. Compar- 
atively few who receive a life sentence remain in prison until 
death. The number of those having friends and personal or 
political influence who do so is very small. In 1870, having 
occasion to make some inquiries into this subject, I wrote to Dr. 
James T. Edwards, at that time a member of the Senate of Rhode 
Island, in which State capital punishment did not exist. I wrote 
to Dr. Edwards, because I had read a short time before a remark- 
able address delivered by him in the senate upon the subject of 
pardons and the exercise of the pardoning power. His reply I 
now place before the reader : 

‘* East Greenwich, R. I., March 21, 1870. 

‘*J. M. Bucktey. Dear Sir: Last year I had occasion to investigate the 
whole subject of punishment for crimes, and in the course of my investigation 
I communicated with every governor in the United States. 

** After a thorough and impartial comparison of our own system with that 
of other States, and a full investigation into the statistics of crime here and 
elsewhere, both now and in the past, I have formed the deliberate conviction 
that it would be for the interests of humanity, and promotive of public secu- 
rity and order, to establish capital punishment in the State of Rhode Island. 

‘Murder has disproportionately increased since its abolition, and in fact 
it reduces itself to this: We neither hang nor imprison for life for murder in 
the first degree. The criminals are pardoned, and I think that no man ‘im- 
prisoned for life’ has ever died in our prison. Be that as it may, had I time 
I could give you startling facts to show you how justice is tampered with here 
under the present system. Truly yours, J. T. Epwarps.” 


On the other hand, if pardon be rendered impossible under 
any circumstances, two things are to be considered: that the 
rectification of mistakes would be attended with difficulty, and 
the maintenance of order in prisons would not be possible with- 
out cruelties from which humanity would recoil. The case 
seems, therefore, to reduce itself to this: that to make escape 
practically impossible, cruelties must be constantly perpetrated, 
or the pardoning power must exist. And after the memory of 
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the crime is forgotten, sympathy usurps the place of judgment ; 
the murderer's friends are persistent; the friends of his victim 
are silent; fables are told concerning his health; his wife, perhaps 
dying, pleads that he may be pardoned ; political influence is 
enlisted, and he comes forth, the hope that he took with him of 
escape or pardon fulfilled. 

About the same time that I wrote to Dr. Edwards, I wrote 
to the Mayor of the city of Detroit, of whose sentiments upon 
the subject I was entirely ignorant, and received from him the 
following reply: 


‘‘Tam of the opinion, after a residence in this State of over sixteen years, 
that the security of life would be increased and the ends of justice promoted 
by the adoption of capital punishment for murder in the first degree, when the 
party is convicted upon positive evidence,” 


I also wrote to an eminent lawyer of Detroit, Mr. D. Bethune 
Duffield, who replied as follows: 


‘*I am decidedly of the opinion that life is by no means as secure with us, 
under our laws, which some years since abolished capital punishment, as it was 
before, or as it would be in the event of its restoration. . . . It isadmitted 
by those who prefer solitary confinement to the death penalty, that the murderer 
has forfeited his life so far as all intercourse with his kind is concerned, and he 
must be put out of the way and shut up the balance of his days; ‘ but with a 
view to his reformation!’ His reformation, for what end? If they mean for 
his entrance into the next world (and they can mean nothing else, as the man 
cannot return to society), that may be done and the death penalty be still in- 
flicted. . . . But to say that the abolition of the death penalty, and the 
substitution of solitary confinement, is humanitarian in its practical workings, 
isnottrue, The statistics of our State prison show that death or insanity comes 
to the rescue of the prisoner in about the eighth or ninth year of his confinement, 
and in the case of a woman generally sooner. I refer you to a table of statis- 
tics on this point, in the Report of our State Prison Inspectors for 1868, page 
58. Doubtless the death and insane record would appear even larger, but that 
another modification of the law’s penalty leaves it discretionary with certain 
of our executive authorities to relieve the convict from his solitary confine- 
ment, and put him to hard labor with the rest of the prisoners,” 


It was in the prison referred to by Mr. Duffield that I had 
seen seven insane murderers, and in that same prison an officer 
of high grade was subsequently murdered by a life convict. In 
Michigan the feeling against the present law, and in favor of 
the re-enaction of capital punishment, has been constantly in- 
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creasing; and while this article was in preparation a bill for 
that purpose failed in the House of Representatives by only one 
vote. Into the subject of statistics I do not enter; not because 
of any fear as to the result, but on account of the fact that mere 
figures, independent of an analysis of national temperament, 
social condition, climate, history, and government, reflect no 
more light upon such questions as this than they do upon sui- 
cide, insanity, longevity, or the increase of the population. 

The most common objection to capital punishment is the 
possibility of mistake. That some innocent persons have been 
executed cannot be denied. That the number is very small is 
the opinion of those best informed; but the possibility of error 
must be admitted. The common form of stating the case is: 
“When a government takes human life, it takes what it cannot 
restore in case of a mistake.” But the possibility of mistake did 
not prevent the infliction of the death penalty under the divine 
administration. The whole history of the Jews confirms this 
point; and unless it is held that in the times covered by the 
Bible every judicial decree was infallible, this should be suffi- 
cient to dispose of the question in the minds of believers in the 
Bible as a divine revelation. But as many citizens would not 
be governed by considerations drawn from any form of religion, 
it would seem sufficient to remind them that the liability to 
mistake attends all human judgments. False imprisonment 
takes away from a man what can never be given back; the 
time for which he was imprisoned is forever gone; and the pos- 
sibility of spending an entire life in prison upon a false charge 
has been demonstrated. Besides this, prisoners under such cir- 
cumstances are liable to become insane, and cases of suicide 
from despair, where the prisoner was subsequently proved inno- 
cent, are not unknown. So that to denounce any form of pun- 
ishment, justifiable on other grounds, on this consideration alone 
is unreasonable. 

In this age men will rarely be sentenced to death where the 
evidence is not conclusive beyond the possibility of a doubt; 
and with the delays that exist in the execution of the law, the 
opportunities for new trials and commutations of sentence, the 
interests of the prisoners are far better protected than those of 
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the state, or those of private individuals who are the subjects of 
criminal outrages. 

In the course of my investigations of this subject, having 
heard that the late John A. Kennedy, for many years Superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan Police in the city of New York, had 
originally disapproved of capital punishment, I addressed a let- 
ter to him, to which I received the following response, in which 
the whole subject is clearly and unanswerably stated : 


‘* OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF METROPOLITAN POLICE, 
New York City, March 17, 1870. 

‘J. M. Bucktey. Dear Sir: To inquiries such as yours I have uniformly 
declined to make reply. My theoretic opinions, formed in early life, were 
averse to taking life under any circumstances. And during a term as petit 
juror of nearly twenty years, I managed to avoid being on the panel of capital 
trials, excepting in two cases, where the verdicts were manslaughter. But I 
must acknowledge that my views have undergone a change on this, as on other 
subjects, where experience and observation have operated on my judgment. 
And especially so since circumstances have brought me in immediate contact 
with the criminal classes. 

‘*The first lesson I learned was that our so-called reformatory prison disci- 
pline was a failure, so far as reformation is concerned ; that its only benefit con- 
sisted in keeping the criminal out of the way of doing harm, so long as he was 
incarcerated ; that, with scarce an exception, criminals come out of prison bet- 
ter schooled for crime, more hardened to undertake desperate chances in crime, 
and with increased personal acquaintanceship with the criminal classes, than 
when they entered the establishment. Indeed, I regard the reform of a crimi- 
nal, after a second conviction, as very nearly impossible. 

**In regard to the class of offenses known as capital, the perpetrators are 
usually among persons who are not regarded of the dangerous classes ; as jeal- 
ousy, disappointment, drink, or sudden passion may influence a person, there- 
tofore of good character, to commit a murder. And if there could possibly be 
such a thing as reformation by prison confinement, it would probably be more 
in consonance with modern ideas of humanity that imprisonment for life 
should be substituted for capital punishment. But no such reformation fol- 
lows imprisonment asa rule. Reformation is exceptional. Then, should the 
class 1 have described be so sentenced, our experience in this country is, unless 
the prisoner dies early, that our sympathies operate upon the pardoning power, 
and the prisoner is released a much worse man than he was when first con- 
victed. 

‘*In regard to the bad classes, who commit such offenses for revenge, or hire 
as an assassin, or in the perpetration of some other felony, or mere wantonness 
and recklessness of human life, I have to say that, frequently as these occur- 
rences now take place, the number would undoubtedly be frightfully increased 
were the fear of the gallows entirely removed from their depraved apprehensions. 
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‘Uncertain as are convictions for the higher crimes by courts in this com- 
munity, yet, that there is a possibility of their worthless lives being the forfeit 
of such crime, holds in check, to an astonishing extent, the worst population 
now having existence on the footstool of the Almighty. Should the Legisla- 
ture of New York ever abolish capital punishment in this State, I should regard 
the vicinity of this city as a very unsafe place as a residence, or even to visit. 
I would bid the locality a final adieu. The last case of conviction for murder 
in this city presented, under testimony, that the reckless perpetrator, immedi- 
ately after arrest, showed his confidence in his safety, by exclaiming, ‘ Hang- 
ing’s played out,’ immediately after having confessed that he had committed 
the crime. 

‘**In conclusion, allow me to say my experiences have convinced me that it 
would tend to the increase of capital offenses to relieve the perpetrators from 
capital punishment by law, until we reach that condition of moral improve- 
ment described by the prophet, when ‘the lion shall eat straw like the ox.’ 
When that day comes, if I have a voice, it shall be raised in favor of abolishing 
capital punishment. Yours truly, JoHN A, KENNEDY.” 


Lynch law is the natural product of the treatment of crimi- 
nals in too indulgent a manner. The uncertainties of the 
administration of justice, and the escape of the criminals from 
even the insufficient penalties pronounced against them, account 
for many of the terrible scenes of burning, shooting, and hang- 


gs 
ing which disgrace our civilization. Nor are these crimes com- 
mitted in the South alone, or on the frontiers. It is extremely 
grievous for human nature at its best estate, to see one who has 
murdered a father, a wife, or a child, or ruined a daughter, alive, 
and, perhaps through political influence and cunningly devised 
fables, set free; and not a few homicides have resulted from 
such provocation ; whereas, if the punishment of criminals in a 
manner in harmony with a common-sense judgment of their de- 
serving were certain, only sudden outbreaks of passion would 
lead to interference with legal processes. 

The present mode of execution is not essential. Hanging is 
repulsive, though it is a consideration of importance whether the 
method of punishment should not express in some unmistakable 
way the detestation of society for the crime. But the progress of 
civilization may devise a better way. The guillotine was an un- 
successful attempt to do so. What is essential is that the pen- 
alty for premeditated murder without extenuating circumstances 
shall be more certain, speedy, and private in its execution than it 


now is, and that it shall be death. J. M. Buck ey. 
26 





RAILWAY PASSES AND THE PUBLIC. 


THE use of passes by men in public life has advanced from 
the stage of harmless custom to the form of acute disease. Rail- 
way companies are wantonly wasting their income. The public, 
only half informed as to the nature of the evil, regard it with 
fatal insensibility, or load the companies with unjust abuse. It 
is, therefore, time that a consultation be held and a remedy pre- 
scribed. 

If the American people should suddenly learn that their serv- 
ants in every grade of national, State, county, and municipal 
service, with rare exceptions, receive or demand money regularly 
from men whose conduct or property is hourly under consideration 
in places where laws are made, interpreted, and enforced, the prac- 
tice would be denounced as infamous, and the officials, whether 
found traitors or not, because of their weak moral vision, would be 
sent to the shade of private life. A railway pass is the equiva- 
lent of money, in the strictest sense. It secures to the holder a 
valuable service, for which, otherwise, money must be paid. 
Transportation costs the carrier money ; the service performed is 
worth money to the passenger. Possession of the pass saves him 
money which otherwise he would spend. Therefore the gift of 
a pass is a gift of money, and the official who receives a pass 
is affected precisely as if he received cash, The argument 
loses none of its force when applied to men who would not travel 
if they had not a pass. People travel from choice or necessity ; 
they go for pleasure or gain; the use of the means of travel has 
a cash value, and the cost to the carrier is the same whatever the 
motive of the traveler. If it is true, then, that the great body of 
public officials in the United States systematically receive the 
equivalent of money from railway companies, why does the pub- 
lic conscience sleep? A study of this question reveals the fact 
that the pass system, like all human institutions, is a mixture 
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of good and evil. The motives of many who give and receive 
passes are imperfectly understood. The public, for reasons 
that will be stated, are not informed of the extent to which the 
practice prevails, and are not impartial in the judgment they 
pass upon the parties who are involved. 

In a multitude of cases, passes are apparently issued without 
unworthy motive on either side. They are given and received 
as a courtesy, or because it is the custom. Sometimes they are 
given for the express purpose of securing the favor of an official ; 
and often because they are demanded by an official whose enmity 
it is dangerous to incur. The public are not advised of the ex- 
tent of the system, because railway companies habitually, as far 
as possible, keep their business to themselves. The officials who 
receive passes do not announce. the fact, for obvious reasons; 
and the public press, enjoying the privilege to an extraordinary 
degree, are interested in suppressing, rather than in publishing, 
the details. And what of the public? They condemn railway 
companies for giving passes, but they elect and re-elect to office 
those who receive them. When the managers of a great rail- 
way carry with tender care, and with every circumstance of 
comfort and safety, a dying President from the capital to the 
sea; or transport his remains, his afflicted family, and his col- 
leagues in the national service, to the tomb in a distant State, 
free of charge, a sense of gratitude pervades the public breast. 
But when the fact is published that some needy legislator or 
some low-salaried judge travels on a pass, that is a scandal not 
to be tolerated. It thus appears that the subject presents sev- 
eral phases which need attention; and, before a wise judgment 
can be pronounced, all the facts must be known. 

Passes are used by presidents of the United States, cabinet 
ministers, heads of departments, judges, marshals, and clerks of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and their families ; not 
without exceptions, but nearly so, Almost invariably, passes 
are tendered to these eminent officials out of respect to their 
high character and learning, or in consequence of their ex- 
alted station; sometimes, however, they are solicited. Passes 
are used by governors of States and Territories, secretaries of 
State, State auditors, treasurers, attorney-generals, and judges of 
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every grade of State courts, and their families, with very rare 
exceptions. Also, by members of Congress, members of State 
and Territorial legislatures, by clerks, sergeants-at-arms, door- 
keepers, messengers, and policemen in and about the State 
and national capitols. To the prominent officials already named, 
annual passes are commonly given. Sometimes these passes in- 
clude the families of the officials; more frequently, trip passes 
are issued for members of the families, upon the request, direct 
or indirect, of the officials. In the latter case, the clerk, the 
marshal, or a private secretary is the medium of communica- 
tion, and the request is couched in such terms as these: “ His 
Honor, Judge ———,, will spend a portion of his vacation in 
Florida; he has already been kindly supplied with an annual 
pass for himself, but, if the rules of your company will permit, 
he would be glad to have the courtesy extended to his family, 
who will accompany him ;” or thus: “His Excellency, Gover- 
nor ————, wishes to make a trip to the seashore, with his wife, 
daughters, and niece. He has been tendered passes over the 
Air Line, but would be glad to travel by your route. Kindly 


send me transportation for the governor and five persons, from 


’ 


to New York and return.” Often His Excellency or 
His Honor will emerge in person from the executive or judicial 
covert and announce his wishes over his own name. The 
railway official needs moral courage of a high order, if he would 
refuse applications from such a source. 

The average law-maker of to-day looks upon free travel as 
one of the incidents of statesmanship ; with very rare exceptions 
he takes a pass as he does his pay, without a thought of impro- 
priety. Compelled to travel often between his home and the 
State or national capital, he regards the perquisite as a great 
convenience, and has never yet been brought to vote for the 
abolition of passes, when there was danger that his vote was 
likely to produce that result. 

Some members ask for passes boldly, others timidly ; a very 
few make no request, but will use a pass when offered ; not one 
in a hundred has scruples against riding on a pass; while still 
another class, whose greed drowns every sense of honor, treat 
railroads as public property, and demand passes as of right. It 
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is needless to add that such men mark for vengeance those who 
deny their requests. Of this ravenous crew the late General 
Assembly of Wisconsin is a fair, though exceptional, type; it 
passed a law compelling railroad companies in that State to 
furnish free travel to all persons filling elective offices in the 
State government. 

As the dispositions of the beneficiaries differ, so does the prac- 
tice of railroad companies. Some send session or annual passes 
to newly elected members as soon as their names and addresses 
are known; usually a sergeant-at-arms, soon after the session 
begins, makes out lists of passes desired by members, and sends 
them to the various companies. A majority of the members of 
a legislature are usually men of intelligence, conscience, and 
honor; they regard an occasional trip pass as an honorable cour- 
tesy, and when they ask for passes they do so with moderation 
and modesty. But not a legislature is known to have existed in 
modern times in which there was not a hungry pack, greedy for 
passes and shameless in the arts of getting them. They are not 
necessarily corrupt men; but they are men without delicacy of 
feeling with no sense of propriety, and debauched by indulgence 
in free travel. If they have session passes, they begin, as the 
session draws to a close, to ask for annual ones. They ask for 
trip passes over remote and foreign railways from ocean to ocean, 
from the lakes to the Gulf; they ask for them by the half-dozen 
for relatives, friends, and political adherents; they bespeak them 
beforehand for use in summer tours; they plan excursions dur- 
ing the session, in which two, ten, or twenty members unite, 
inviting families and friends, and thus go free in shoals to the 
national capital or to a Mardi-gras festival. As many as twenty 
applications will be made in a single day to one company, for 
passes good between a western State capital and Washington; 
at the same time applications for local passes will average as 
high as two hundred daily. Extremes often meet: a great cor- 
poration will appear on the floor of a legislative chamber, in the 
person of a well-known representative, during hours of session, 
and distribute passes to members as if they were stationery from 
the office of the Secretary of State. In all this business there 
may be, perhaps, no thought of bribery. The honorable member 
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takes his pass without a blush, and votes as caprice or passion 
dictates. The railroad manager yields to the force of supposed 
necessity, and sighs with relief when the session isended. With 
whatever fine phrases the custom may be veiled, it will not bear 
honest inspection. It cannot be presumed for one moment that 
these passes would be given, if the men who receive them were 
not armed with the omnipotent power of legislation. 

Passes are given to every grade of county officials; to mayors 
of villages, towns, and cities; to members of city councils, and 
to every hanger-on upon the machine of city government. 
Judges of courts of inferior jurisdiction profit most by the pos- 
session of a pass. Many are constantly on the circuit traveling 
from place to place, and to such the privilege of free travel may 
be worth several hundred dollars a year. Annual passes are 
usually sent to judges at the beginning of the year. But the 
latter ask for them in every form of the comic, pathetic, and 
arrogant. One simply announces the fact of his election, and 
directs where his pass shall be sent to him. Another asks if a 
personal insult is intended, because his pass is not received. A 
third pleads poverty and a low salary, and says if a pass is given 
he will never forget the favor. A fourth returns an old annual 
pass, and, with a faint approach to wit, suggests that the date of 
“the inclosed” is wrong. A few good old members of the judi- 
ciary, who have enjoyed the blessed privilege of a pass so long 
that it has become blended insensibly with their pay, are peevish 
and fretful as babes if their “annual” does not reach them 
promptly at the beginning of the new year. 

County officials in general, especially when untainted by the 
vicious influence of a large city, are moderate in their requests 
for passes, and in their use of them. They seldom ask for them 
even for their families ; now and then, however, when one wishes 
to take a long trip, or to pack a political convention, he asks as 
boldly as a member of a legislature. Sometimes they are so weak 
as to promise pay for passes in the coin of official service ; or, if 
a pass is refused, they will threaten the terrors of official power. 
In very rare cases, sheriffs will pack juries, clerks will refuse 
information, auditors will increase assessments, treasurers will 
enforce penalties, district-attorneys will decline to prosecute, if 
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their requests for passes have been denied. In towns, villages, 
and smaller cities, passes are seldom issued except upon request; 
in the larger cities nearly every official asks and receives. Al- 
though there are honorable exceptions, and although the average 
intelligence of members of city councils is equal to that of State 
legislatures, yet the conditions of city life breed and sustain a 
type of public men whose equal is nowhere else to be found. 
They buy their way into office with money and liquor; they 
choose judges of election; they stuff ballot-boxes or forge re- 
turns, as necessity requires. The terms, official duty and public 
virtue, are as strange to their ears as is the slang of thieves to 
honest men. They read neither books nor magazines; they 
defy the public press; they fear nothing but the jail. Having 
bribed their way into the council chamber, they station them- 
selves like robbers at a mountain pass, and exact money of all 
who come that way. They work or abstain from work; they 
vote aye or no according as they are paid. As it is incredible 
to suppose that such men would not stoop to pick up money from 
the street, if it were lying before them, so it cannot be presumed 
that they would not ask for money, or its equivalent, if they 
knew that by asking they would get it. Hence, when times are 
dull and other game is scarce, they work the railroad-pass mine, 
and in this work they are bold as the rats that infest the city 
docks. They demand trip passes and annuals for themselves, 
their families, and their friends. They ask for them by the dozen 
and the gross, over near and distant railroads; they sell them for 
‘ash to travelers and “scalpers;” they give them to harlots, 
loafers, and thieves. Business men and even railroad employees 
have learned to go to councilmen for passes when they cannot 
get them on their own request. In one of the largest and most 
respectable cities in the land, the exactions of this remorseless 
gang became so great that railroad companies were forced to 
combine in self-defense, and limit the number of passes which 
each councilman should receive in a year. It is not averred or 
believed that the railroad officials know in each instance the 
improper use that the alderman makes of a pass. The fact 
simply is recorded with amazement that the able, brave, and 
strong-willed men who manage railways in America should 
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submit to a yoke laid upon them by such unworthy hands; for 
the master is infamous, the service degrading, and the bondage 
base. How long shall it last? 

When we consider thé purchasing power of a pass, and the 
fact that it can be had for the asking, we need not stop to inquire 
why the public official is glad to get them. Each one may be 
equivalent to the cost of a new suit of clothes, a basket of wine, 
several boxes of fine cigars, a diamond pin, or even a gold watch. 
To the councilman’s wife it means a trip to New York or the sea- 
shore, a handsome shawl, a silk dress, or a multitude of trifles 
that are known to be dear to the female heart. It saves toa 
judge several hundred dollars of his salary, or makes a comfort- 
able addition to his library. It enables a rural law-maker to 
acquire a horse, a carriage, or an organ. It pays numberless 
election bills for a congressman, or permits him to indulge his 
family in travel or in luxuries which otherwise they would never 
enjoy. Hence, all rejoice in the custom and pray that it may 
never cease. As the gain is great to those who receive passes, 
so is the loss correspondingly great to those who give them. 
Why do railroad companies encourage and endure this great 


burden? It is a pleasing duty to record the mitigating circum- 
stances first. 


Power is a toy of which all men are fond ; the temptation to 
use it is as old as the race. The railway manager has resources 
at his command which a magician might envy. He represents 
a large combination of money and men. He employs operatives 
by the thousand, and the magnitude of his business dwarfs other 
enterprises. The daily comfort and welfare of vast communi- 
ties depend upon his efficiency and energy. His passenger and 
traffic trains are in motion at a hundred places at every hour of 
the day and night. Every day he is besieged by ministers of 
the gospel, trustees of hospitals, guardians of the poor, sisters of 
mercy, for free transportation for the sick and the needy. He 
gives and is blessed. The door is thus opened, and others less 
worthy enter. Intimate friends, prominent citizens, editors, 
publishers, men of power and repute, all in private life, ask and 
receive. The pride and pleasure which the manager feels in 
helping the poor, pleasing the rich, and accommodating personal 
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friends may be censurable, but it is human and universal. In 
this royal dispensation of favors, granted to so many, and in 
many cases so worthily, it could hardly be expected that a 
request would be refused merely because it came from one 
in the public service. The official is thus served along with 
the multitude, and in this way many a pass finds its way into 
the pocket of a public servant without design or aim, good or 
bad, on the part of the railway company. Again, hospitality 
is one of the noble instincts of the human heart and the source 
of some of life’s sweetest joys, a prevailing trait in all civilized 
races and a redeeming one even with those that are barbarous; 
it is not strange that the railway manager should yield to the 
universal impulse. If the matter ended here, the public should 
praise rather than blame, for the hospitable act is done to those 
whom the people have honored with their suffrages, and placed 
in charge of their public concerns. The sentiment in which the 
manager indulges is akin to that often entertained by the people 
toward eminent public men, and which takes the form of memo- 
rial addresses, public ovations, and even the gift of houses and 
money. The bounty in such cases is honorable alike to the re- 


“ 


ceiver and the giver. Will any one say that a base motive lies 
behind the gift of a pass to the President, to a cabinet minister, 
a justice of the Supreme Court, or the governor of aState? Do 
the people think so basely of the men they have put in these 
high places as to say they would sell their trust for the pottage 
of a pass? 


Gratitude is a trait that is, by common consent, one of the 
chief ornaments of human character. The railway manager is 
often placed in circumstances where, if he failed to give a pass 
to a public officer, he would be stigmatized as narrow and cold. 
He goes to public departments and offices for information 
or papers. His time is valuable; he needs assistance; special 
courtesy is shown him; his personal convenience is consulted ; 
the interests of his company are promoted, and no charge is 
made. Or it may be that he goes to a city council for a new 
privilege, or to a legislature for a new law, and necessity drives 
him thither constantly ; for railroad companies can do only the 
things which the law permits, while individuals can do every- 
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thing except what is prohibited. Growth and change are con- 
stant factors in railroad life. New demands require new sup- 
plies ; new conditions need new conveniences. Public welfare, 
as well as corporate interest, requires that the iron bands of law 
be relaxed from time to time, that room be made for growth and 
new conditions met. Thus railway officials come in contact with 
legislators ; acquaintances are made and friendships are formed. 
The machinery of legislation is complex, and under ordinary 
circumstances it moves slowly. When a railroad company 
wants a new law, it wants it badly and it wants it quick. It 
therefore appreciates the disinterested efforts put forth by a 
member to master the details of a bill, summon committees, 
explain the old law and the new, and hurry up printers, mes- 
sengers, and clerks. All this service is rendered in the conscien- 
tious discharge of a duty, and without hope or thought of pay. 
The new law is a benefit both to the company and the public. 
But the railway officer is grateful for the personal service that 
has been rendered by the member, and wishes to reciprocate his 
courtesy. In such a case it would seem that a pass might be 
given with honor to one party and without reproach to the other. 

The other side of the story remains to be told. There are 
railway officials, and their name is legion, who systematically 
put passes into the hands of every public servant who will re- 
ceive them, for the express purpose of securing a favorable dis- 
position in the breast of the man in power, knowing that, at one 
time or another, the interests of the railway company will be 
under consideration. They give them to judges in the hope 
that, when their company is brought to the bar, justice may be 
tempered with mercy. They give them to sheriffs, clerks, and 
other officers whose duties keep them about a court-room, where 
panels are filled, where juries consult, and where criminal and 
civil administration has its seat. They give them to county 
auditors, who are clothed with powers of assessment; to county 
treasurers, who can remit penalties; to district attorneys, who 
prosecute; to probate judges, who preside at the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain. 

The attempt to hide the motive under the cloak of courtesy 
is the weakest of all inventions. Some do not even attempt to 
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hide it. They have lost faith in human nature, if they ever had 
it. They think every man has his price, and are willing to buy 
him. Being thoroughly corrupted by the possession of vast 
power and unscrupulous in the mode of exercising it, they have 
become the veritable scourge of the country. They are the men 
who favor one class of shippers at the expense of another; who 
allow drawbacks and rebates, and become partners in the deal ; 
who depress revenue to buy stock cheap, and put forth false 
statements of income to sell it high. They enter pools because 
they can cheat their associates more successfully under the garb 
of a friend than as an open enemy. They make contracts with 
an oath and break them with a jest. They scandalize the entire 
administration of railway property, and involve all railway 
managers in a common and unmerited reproach. They will 
never disappear until the law clutches them by the throat, and 
either drives them from power or puts them in prison. 

While the motives of railway managers in giving passes to 
public men are a compound of good and bad, the ingredients 
being courtesy, gratitude, greed, and fear, the bad predominates, 
and in the interest of railroad properties, no less than of the public 
morals, the system should be entirely suppressed. It is capable 
of demonstration that its influence is blighting in every direction. 

Railways fill so large a space in the affairs of men that their 
maintenance, without stop or friction, is one of the necessities of 
modern life. Whatever tends to cause irregularity, uncertainty, 
or delay in the operation of railways is an object of concern to 
every member of society. They require daily supplies, in infi- 
nite variety and amount. They wear and break incessantly. 
They keep countless girls, boys, and men in work and wages, on 
track and train, in office, mine, field, and shop. Without steady 
and copious income they cannot exist. Loss of revenue means 
trouble on every side. Employees are dismissed, wages are 
reduced, chances are taken in bridges and tracks. The stand- 
ard of efficiency and safety is lowered. Accidents occur. Life 
and property are destroyed, and employees strike and boycott. 
People engaged in collateral lines of industry are forced into 
idleness, and widespread suffering and distress are the result. 

When passengers are carried free, therefore, not only rail- 
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way stockholders, but the public, incur a loss. Not a train 
moves but carries from one to a dozen dead-heads. With many 
companies the free list amounts to thirty, forty, and fifty thou- 
sand dollars a month. Lavishness in one direction begets lav- 
ishness in another. The free use of passes by public men 
creates a thirst for something stronger when a valuable fran- 
chise is desired. They learn that railroad companies are will- 
ing to pay for what they want, and they are quick to utilize 
the knowledge. Thus the change from a courtesy to a bribe is 
easy, and those who give and those who take become corrupt. 
The deadly influence of this business does not stop here. A 
certain grade of public men, taught by railway experts, learn to 
charge for official, as for professional, service. They expect 
pay from those who have money, and they serve with indiffer- 
ence, or not at all, those who cannot pay. And when we have 
reached the point where the rich and strong buy the official 
services of public men, and the weak and poor get on as they 
can, our political edifice is in ruins. 

Moreover, in legislative bodies, railway companies now seldom 
seek an advantage over the public or over each other; hence, 
the gift of passes to members of legislatures is a voluntary and 
useless waste of money. If they do seek to cheat the public or 
rob one another by aid of law, experience tells them that they 
must pay in something heavier than paper. Under the wise 
constitutional provisions of modern times, grants of corporate 
power are made under general laws, and railway companies sel- 
dom appear except to obtain or defeat a new regulation which 
will affect all companies alike. 

If railway managers are wise they will not ask for laws that 
are not just, for their properties will become the glittering prize 
when legislators have become thoroughly corrupt. If they ask 
for none but reasonable powers, they will get them in time, 
without giving passes or money. If new conditions make new 
powers necessary, fair means and patience will surely win them 
at the hands of the American people. Railway managers must 
learn, as wise individuals have long since learned, that an object 
gained by bad means will hurt rather than help, Railroad 
legislation obtained by bribes multiplies evil in every direction, 
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The public, who have been cheated, retaliate in a hundred 
ways, They refuse protection and deny even justice to those 
who have wronged them. Juries wreak vengeance by giving 
outrageous verdicts. Citizens look on with apathy while rail- 
road property is ruined by striking employees and by the torch 
of anarchists. The Broadway franchise was at first thought 
cheap at half a million; but the bills are not yet all in. 

The virtue of railway managers is put to a severe test in deal- 
ing with city councils, but their millennium will be at hand if 
they dismiss fear, do what is right, and trust the people. Alder- 
men and councilmen terrorize the manager and put their hands 
into his pocket whenever they like, because they can pass ordi- 
nances regulating the speed of trains within city limits, or can 
require tracks to be lighted or guarded, or give or withhold the 
right to construct additional tracks or connections. A moment’s 
reflection should convince him, first, that he is hired by his stock- 
holders not to do dirty work, but to do the best he can in an 
honorable way to manage their property. Not one stockholder 
in a thousand can be found who will admit that he hired or ex- 
pected the manager to bribe a city council. Second, that the 
unreasonable exercise of power by municipal thieves affects not 
himself or his property, but rather the property of a vast body 
of stockholders, and the public at large as well. If the speed of 
trains is reduced through spite, to an intolerable degree, people 
crossing the tracks are the chief sufferers, and will clamor for a 
change. If tracks are not properly lighted or guarded, the de- 
struction of life soon teaches the company to adopt proper means 
for protection, and no council has ever been known to demand 
guards against danger where no danger exists. If new tracks or 
additional connections are needed in a city, the public need them 
equally with the company; and if corrupt members of council 
refuse to move because they are not paid, the public will arise 
and drive them out of their corrupt torpidity. In any phase of 
the subject the pass cuts no figure but to whet the appetite of 
the councilman for cash, It brings neither protection nor power. 

The gift of passes to judges and county officials of every stripe 
is a sheer waste of money, besides being a heinous crime against 
society, The scale of justice was never known to turn in favor 
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of a railroad company because the judge could ride free. Sub- 
ordinate officials deal with the manager on the basis of profit 
and loss, and accept the pass, because, in so doing, they get more 
than they give. It is strange that the manager, in twenty-five 
years’ experience, has not learned this little fact. In many 
States of the Union, the county auditor, acting alone or as 
member of a board of appraisers, is clothed with discretionary 
power in fixing the value of railroad property for purposes of 
taxation. His relation to every taxpayer is one of great delicacy 
and responsibility, and his discretion in fixing values, within 
the forms provided by law, can be challenged by noman. He 
can justify himself in making a low valuation of railroad prop- 
erty on the ground that other property is appraised below value, 
or he can justify himself in making a high valuation because 
the property has great value, and the law requires it to be ap- 
praised at its true value in money. Ile is, therefore, in a posi- 
tion to receive gifts from a railroad company, and yet exercise 
his discretion with perfect safety. Of all public officials, from 
President down to policemen, the manager is most anxious to 
obtain the auditor’s favor. He, therefore, sends his respects in 
the form of an annual pass to the county auditor, early in the 
first day of the new year; not, as might be supposed, to county 
auditors in general, but to the auditors of those counties in 
which his railway is located, and wherein it is to be taxed. In 
many cases the auditor shows his appreciation of these cour- 
tesies by favoring those who give, and taxing heavily those 
whose conscience will not permit them to do so. 

The president of one of the foremost railways of the country 
recently said that he saved his company thousands of dollars a 
year by giving annual passes to county auditors. He was mis- 
taken. The property of his company is and for years has been 
taxed on a higher basis than property belonging to individuals, 
in every county of several States in which his railway is located. 
A fit complement to his remark is one made by a man who had 
lately closed a many years’ term of auditor, in one of the promi- 
nent cities of the land, that he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the taxes of the ———— Railroad Company had been in- 
creased about twenty thousand dollars a year, because the com- 
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pany was so stingy with passes, and had entertained the audit- 
ors so niggardly when they were on a tour of inspection of that 
company’s property. Although the remark bears close on the 
fact, and shows that the author had the instinct of a felon, it 
would be rank injustice to judge the character of the average 
county auditor by the remark of the ex-auditor or of the rail- 
way president. County auditors are usually men of high sense 
of honor, conscientious in the discharge of their duty, and 
always intelligent enough to know that a good name is better 
than a railway pass. Their salary and a re-election are of more 
consequence to them than a few free rides. They take the pass 
because others do, and in every known instance assess the rail- 
way for taxation higher than the property of individuals or other 
corporations. The thought that they could be moved, in the 
performance of a public duty, by so cheap a reward as a pass, 
comes properly from those who are not above making the attempt. 

The responsibility for the pass system must be divided be- 
tween the railway companies and the public. If giving a pass 
be a mild form of bribery, the man who receives is as guilty as 
he who gives. Those who give are servants of a corporation. 
Those who take are servants of the people. The people and the 
companies must unite to extirpate the evil. It is the interest 
as well as the duty of stockholders to instruct their officers to 
issue no passes to any man on account of a public office. No 
railway officer will dare disobey such instruction. It is the duty, 
and it should be the pleasure, of every railway officer, whether 
such instruction be given or not, to recall every pass now held 
by 4 servant of the people, and to withhold them from such in 
the future. He must repress the hospitable impulse, and return 
personal courtesy with courtesy of the same kind. 

But all railway companies, and their managers, will not think 
alike on this question. Until the people take vigorous hold of 
the subject, virtue will be expensive to those companies who 
practice it. Therefore the people must take up the question, 
insist on reform, and protect honest railway officials and the 
property they represent against the rogues who still linger in 
office. They should exact a pledge from each candidate for 
office, that he will not, if elected, accept a pass or its equivalent 
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from any corporation. They should, in farmers’ clubs, citizens’ 
meetings, and political conventions, adopt resolutions denouncing 
the system of issuing passes. They must not trust to the moment- 
ary impulse of virtue; they must perpetuate it in law. They 
should not trust to a temporary law that may be evaded or re- 
pealed. They should adopt an amendment to their State con- 
stitutions, in such terms that it will execute itself, forbidding 
the gift or use of passes, or their equivalent, by officers of cor- 
porations and men in public life. How necessary all those safe- 
guards are may be inferred from the fact that in one great 
State the use of railway passes is forbidden both by constitution 
and law, and yet, because neither constitution nor Jaw contains 


the sting of punishment, railway passes are used by every mem- 


ber of every department of the State government, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, with exceptions so few that a child 
could count them. The relief afforded by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law will be brief and trifling. Already its terms are 
being evaded by daring railway managers, who give passes to 
large shippers and designate them as employees of their own or 
other companies. Moreover, the people should revise the sal- 
aries of such of their servants as must travel while performing 
public duties, and add a separate, specific compensation on 
account of mileage traveled. The strongest temptation which 
besets an underpaid official to accept a pass will thus be with- 
drawn. The influence and aid of the press must be invoked to 
arouse and instruct public opinion. Against its attack no man 
or human institution can stand; without its aid, no reform, how- 
ever wise or just, can ever prevail. . 
There are men who are styled practical, hard-sense men, who 
manage railways successfully, who will say this particular reform 
cannot be brought about; they will say the idea is well enough, 
but railway companies cannot live unless they protect themselves 
by giving passes to men in public life. These men will do noth- 
ing. There are other railway officers to whom the institutions 
of the country are dear, and who wish to see them preserved; 
who would keep their reputation untarnished, and hand down 
their savings in safety to their children. These will unite in the 
good work. I. T. Brooks, 
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It may reasonably be supposed that in the course of time 
the States of our west coast will dominate the Pacific Ocean, but 
it will be long before their population and resources justify this 
expectation. For the next half-century this control will depend 
principally upon the use and ownership of a canal across the 
narrow lands that connect us with South America. Chili and 
Peru are much nearer to our eastern ports than to San Fran- 
cisco, their longitude being the same as that of New York; and, 
with a canal across Central America, swift steamships would make 
Callao and Panama almost the neighbors of New Orleans and 
Mobile. It is with the circumstances of such a canal, therefore, 
and with the various interests that group themselves about such 
a possible transit, that we must principally concern ourselves, 
when, looking at the probabilities of the time to come, we en- 
deavor to assign properly the future control of the Pacific. 

Of the two great isthmuses of the world, it seems natural 
that Suez should first receive the attention of modern commerce. 
Some surprise might, indeed, be felt that the Suez problem was 
not attacked and solved long before that of the American isth- 
mus. ‘The reason is apparent, when we reflect that steam vessels 
are comparatively modern inventions, and that the Suez Canal 
is not of service to sailing ships, owing to the calms, baffling 
winds, and intense heat which prevail throughout the length 
of the Red Sea, for more than a thousand miles. Sailing vessels 
from Europe to India or China must continue to use the route 
around the Cape of Good Hope in preference to the Suez Canal. 
It was not, therefore, until steamships became numerous upon 
the ocean highways that a canal joining the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea became justified by existing facts. The shores on 
both sides of Central America, with few exceptions, present, 


on the contrary, very favorable conditions of wind and weather 
27 
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for the approach of sailing ships; and, had steamships not 
been introduced, the question of cutting the American isthmus 
would have preceded by many years the construction of a canal 
at Suez. The weather and the prevailing winds will continue 
to be important factors in the canal problem. Much of the 
world’s merchandise is still transported in sailing vessels, and 
in steamers of a class which must economize coal and be gov- 
erned to a great extent, in the selection of routes, by the winds 
they are to encounter. 

In considering the interchange of products between the coun- 
tries of the Pacific and those of the Atlantic, the difficulties and 
perils of the passage around Cape Horn or through the Straits of 
Magellan present themselves as the most serious that shipping has 
to encounter. Twenty degrees farther to the south than its com- 
panion cape of Africa, Cape Horn thrusts its bleak rocks far out 
toward the ice-fields of the Antarctic, and into the most tempes- 
tuous region known toseamen. Rich must be the products of 
countries to tempt shipping to seek them by a route so dangerous 
and expensive. Howrich these products are may be inferred from 
the rapid increase in the number of vessels visiting the Pacific 
shores. The official reports of the United States Bureau of Sta- 
tistics show the number of ships trading from our eastern coast 
and from Europe to the North and South Pacific to be, in the year 
1879, 2,647, of an aggregate tonnage of 2,671,886 tons. The 
same reports show, in the year 1885, the total number of ships 
to be 4,139, of a tonnage of 4,252,434. This remarkable growth 
of trade will be more than repeated in the coming years. The 
industrial development of our Pacific States, the settlement of 
Alaska, the growing importance of Chili, assure this. Thus, 
should a canal through Central America be provided at the 
earliest possible moment, say in 1892, we might feel assured 
that shipping to the amount of from six to seven million tons 
annually would at once avail itself of this means of shorten- 
ing and cheapening voyages. So much for the direct and im- 
mediate benefits to commerce; as for secondary and more re- 
mote advantages, the possibilities are, indeed, vast. The lumber 
trade between Alaska and the countries bordering on the 
Atlantic, checked at present by the expensive freights, would 
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quickly assume large proportions. The guano and nitrate trade 
of the west coast of South America, already large, in defiance 
of almost prohibitory transportation charges, is capable of in- 
definite expansion if favored by the presence of such a Central 
American canal. It is questionable wisdom, from a business 
point of view, to construct canals or railroads for the purpose 
of developing and building up business, unless sufficient trade 
already exists to justify the cost of their construction; but, 
when there already awaits the opening of a canal a shipping 
three times greater than is needed to justify the cost of its 
construction, the mind may be permitted to measure in advance 
the great volume of business in those new branches of com- 
merce which shorter lines of transportation would call into ex- 
istence. 

What nations will receive most benefit from such a transit 
between the seas? From a commercial standpoint and in the 
light of existing facts, the United States would not stand first. 
Great Britain would for the moment gain the greatest advan- 
tage. The ships which her enterprise sends around South 
America, to Chili and Peru, the manufactures they transport, 
the native products she receives in return, in fact, all of her trade 
north of Valparaiso, would be benefited by the canal. Much of 
the English trade with China, Japan, Australia, and New Zea- 
land would use this line of travel. The sailing craft and slow 
freight steamers, especially when outward bound from home 
ports, would make the quickest and cheapest voyage possible by 
way of a Central American canal, being, during four-fifths of the 
whole voyage, in the region of favoring trade winds, blowing 
them smoothly and rapidly to their destination. 

Germany has already a large trade with the South Sea, and 
has practically monopolized the commerce of the west coast of 
Mexico. It is safe to say that German merchants, after paying 
canal tolls, would double their present annual gains; and that 
the opening of a canal would be speedily followed by a great in- 
crease in the German shipping using it, and in the eneral pro- 
portions of the German trade with the Pacific. So too, the in- 
terests of Spain in the Philippine Islands, of France in Tonquin 
and at Otaheite, of Holland in Java, of Russia in Eastern Siberia, 
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would cause the canal to be a source of much profit to the ship- 
ping of these nations. 

It is not surprising that other shipping than American should 
be the immediate gainers, when we reflect how few ships still 
carry our flag upon the high seas, and when we find that, of the 
four millions of tonnage referred to above, over two millions is 
recorded as vessels clearing “from European ports in trade 
around Cape Horn with foreign countries other than the United 
States.” We have to consider also that between our own ports 
on the Atlantic and Pacific, the trans-continental railroads have 
been effective competitors with the distance, delay, and expense 
of the Cape Horn route; thus reducing the number of Ameri- 
can ships employed, and hence making the advantage to our 
commerce, immediately upon the opening of a canal, less appar- 
ent, in any tabular statement, than that derived by some other 
nations. 

Returning to the comparison of the advantages gained by 
foreign shipping over our own, we find those advantages exist- 
ing only at the moment of opening the canal. Immediately after- 
ward, the value of our proximity to Central America would be 
felt, and would give us overwhelming odds against European 
shipping. To the question, “Do we control the Pacific?” our 
statistics answer decidedly, ““No;” but to the question, “ Shall 
we control the Pacific?” the inauguration of a Central Ameri- 
can canal would give loud affirmative response that would be 
understood throughout the world. The manufactures of our 
eastern States, the products issuing from Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, and Mobile, would quickly find their way by such 
a route to profitable markets on the west coast, from Acapulco, 
in Mexico, to Valparaiso, in Chili. Competition of merchandise 
brought from London and Hamburg, with our goods, favored 
by the quickness and ease of transportation, would be hopeless, 
Our trade once established along the Pacific coast, it would 
soon reach out strongly among the Pacific islands, for the ad- 
vantage of time, distance, and favorable weather would still be 
with us) Nor would these favorable conditions cease before 
reaching New Zealand and Australia, between which countries 
and New Orleans and New York an active traffic would soon 
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establish itself Thus, with our Pacific States holding their 
proper influence in the Sandwich Islands and the North Pacific, 
the question, “ Who shall control the Pacific?” would be prac- 
tically answered in favor of the United States. It is not with- 
in the province of this article to discuss the revival of American 
shipping, but the writer cannot refrain from asking here, what 
surer method can be suggested of attaining that much-desired 
revival, in a natural and healthy manner, than by the opening of 
this interoceanic canal? 

The political and international aspects of the situation must 
not be disregarded. No trade can flourish if dominated and re- 
pressed by the power, military, naval, or diplomatic, of a foreign 
nation. How shall we, then, protect our future commerce, with- 
out departing too far from our republican traditions of a small 
army and navy, and without involving ourselves too much in 
international complications? This question at once suggests 
that of the proper geographical location of the canal. The 
two subjects are interdependent and must be discussed jointly. 
There have been different opinions as to the best route for inter- 
oceanic communication. Since the days of Columbus the dis- 
pute has been going on. It is sufficient, however, for the scope 
of this discussion, to know that twenty years ago the United 
States Government, urged on by the demands of commerce, and 
weary of the general ignorance concerning a matter so closely 
related to the country’s welfare, determined to inform itself 
thoroughly as to the whole subject, and to decide once for all 
what routes for a ship canal across Central America were possi- 
ble, and, of these, which one would be the most desirable. To 
obtain this information the best energies and intelligence of the 
government were directed for several years, and exploration and 
surveying work was done, representing the judicious expenditure 
of millions of dollars. The Atrato River, San Blas, and Panama 
lines, the Nicaragua Lake routes, and those of the Tehuantepec 
Isthmus, all were thoroughly examined. 

These examinations of the various localities were exhaustive. 
Under the name of reconnaissance and preliminary work, surveys 


of considerable thoroughness were prosecuted in many localities ; 
and to establish more positively certain facts connected with the 
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different routes, and to remove all doubt, new parties were sent 
into the field after the original plan of work was concluded, 
This continued until several years had been occupied in the 
work, and until the government possessed at last absolute and 
indisputable data on which to base a decision. When thus con- 
fronted with the facts one decision was alone possible. The only 
practicable method of connecting the oceans was by means of a 


lock canal across Nicaragua, using the lake as a summit level. 
Other plans and lines were fully considered and discussed. By 
the Atrato and Napipi rivers the line included a great tun- 
nel for ships. Some other routes had the same defect. The 
Isthmus of Panama, regarded as impossible for a sea-level canal, 
promised to develop serious difficulties in supplying with suffi- 
cient water the summit levels of any proposed lock canal in that 
vicinity, and this isthmus was therefore regarded as out of the 
count of practicable methods and lines. The Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec, in Mexico, was found to be impracticable for a canal of 
any kind, the mountain range which traverses that isthmus 
having nowhere less than seven hundred feet elevation to be 
overcome. Nicaragua, on the contrary, was found to be a route 
singularly well adapted for a canal, and possessing natural ad- 
vantages in a remarkable degree. Lake Nicaragua, a great body 
of fresh water, one hundred and five feet above sea level, offers 
itself as a most convenient summit level, and the river San 
Juan, through which the lake drains into the Caribbean Sea, 
constitutes a natural line of approach from that sea to the lake. 
Between the lake and the Pacific there intervenes an isthmus 
fifteen miles in width, with an elevation of only forty feet 
above the former, and with several natural lines for a lock canal 
to connect the lake with the ocean. 

It will always be one of the marvels of history that, after 
these thorough surveys had been made by our government, two 
routes, already pronounced impracticable, should have been 
seriously thought of, much less attempted. The work of cut- 
ting the isthmus at Panama, undertaken by the energetic but 
unwise De Lesseps, has now been nominally prosecuted for 
several years ; and with a debt of three hundred millions of dol- 
lars, and about ten per cent. of the work completed, the world is 
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just beginning to realize that the task is an impracticable one, 
and that the failure of this scheme, the collapse of this great- 
est of all financial bubbles known to history, is now close at 


hand, The Tehuantepec Ship Railway scheme rivals the Pan- 
ama Canal in its disregard of the insurmountable obstacles with 
which nature has barred its way; and by the abandonment of 
this project, which now happily appears probable, the country 
will be saved great financial loss and a bitter disappointment. 
As to the political aspect of these two routes, it may be said 
that had nature permitted a canal at Tehuantepec, its nearness to 
us would have made our control of it an easy matter. Its east- 
ern entrance being in the Gulf of Mexico, quite near our Gulf 
ports, would have made that body of water, even more than 
now, an American lake; and its position in Mexican territory 
would tend to strengthen the friendship between that republic 
and ourselves. A ship railway, however, lacking the interior 
basins of a canal, where fleets might await important events, 
would possess little of the political importance attaching toa 
canal. As to Panama, its distance from our borders is greater 
than either Nicaragua or Tehuantepec, and this isthmus be- 
longs to a South American state, which is one of the political 
divisions of the United States of Colombia. That republic 
is even now fearing the aggressions of Venezuela, which state, 
under General Guzman Blanco, looks forward confidently to a 
consolidation of all the neighboring states under its own au- 
thority, and with the able and distinguished Blanco as perma- 
nent chief of the confederation. The commercial disadvantages 
are those of Suez. The calms which extend many hundred miles 
to the westward of Panama in the Pacific would interfere seri- 
ously with the use of the canal by sailing ships. The climate is 
proverbially bad, and the locality has few products upon which 
trade could be based. There could not grow up about the 
canal any great center of business; local circumstances forbid it. 
The canal would be, like the one at Suez, a passage-way, and 
nothing more. These difficulties, political and commercial, need 
not occupy us seriously, for M. de Lesseps has already convinced 
the world that nature does not contemplate a canal at Pan- 
ama, and that man cannot in this case overcome nature’s obsta- 
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cles. No one can see without regret the financial disaster now 
overhanging the French people. The debt of the Panama Canal 
Company amounts to about three hundred millions of dollars, 


and the interest upon this debt, plus the fixed charges of the 
administration, is sixteen million dollars annually. This sum 
must be paid, although not an hour’s work should be done on 
the canal. The case is indeed desperate. Among the many sad 
consequences of this impending evil will be its effect upon the 
mind of the business world, which will be turned for the moment 
against all projects for connecting the oceans. This cannot last, 
of course. Commerce will not cease to demand a passage-way 
for its shipping; and it is most fortunate that America and 
Europe have at last begun to recognize that such a passage- 
way is simple and practicable by way of Nicaragua. Here we 
should be spared that ignorance of the situation which has cost 
the French so dear at Panama. The Nicaragua route has been 
so often surveyed, and with such care, that every detail of 
the river and lake, of weather and climate, of geological forma- 
tion and character of people, is intimately known. Clear and 
reasonable estimates, based on these careful surveys, have been 
submitted to some of the most famous canal engineers of the 
present day for their criticism and revision, and have received 
their cordial approval. 

A liberal allowance for the construction of this great work 
has thus been settled upon as fifty million dollars. To this, 
fifty per cent. has been added to allow for all possible contin- 
gencies, and seventy-five millions is announced as the final cost 
of the canal, completed, and open to shipping of the largest 
class, and capable of transferring from sea to sea thirty vessels 
per day. The demand upon the capacity of the canal when 
first opened would be an average of about six ships per day, of 
three thousand tons each, or eighteen thousand tons daily, 
amounting to about six and a half millions of tons per year. 
This tonnage, at the rates now charged at Suez, of two dollars 
and a half per ton, will produce an annual receipt from tolls 
amounting to sixteen and a quarter millions of dollars. <A 
liberal allowance for the maintenance of the canal is half a 
million a year, and we may allow more than a million, and 
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still be well within the mark in saying that the canal when 
first opened will pay at once five per cent. annually on three 
hundred million dollars, from the tonnage then awaiting transit. 
At Panama the maintenance and preservation of a canal for 
traffic, against the land-slides and freshets of that isthmus, is 
believed by many able engineers to be impossible at any cost; 
while at Tehuantepec, the running expense of a ship railway, 
judging by other less costly railways, would not fall short of 
eighty per cent. of the gross receipts. 

In considering the revenue of a canal, no account has been 
made of the business in those branches of trade that its presence 
would call into existence. This increase in tonnage would occur 
in the case of any possible line for a canal in Central America, 
and would soon compel the enlargement of its capacity; but 
it would be especially marked in the case of a Nicaragua canal, 
by the singularly fortunate circumstances of that location. 
Lake Nicaragua, the summit level, drains a water-shed of ex- 
ceptional fertility and salubrity. The northeast trade winds, 
the lofty mountain peaks, the expanse of deep cold water in 
the lake, moderate the tropical temperature, and produce a 
climate most favorable to health and the enjoyment of life; the 
western half of this region having been long renowned as a sani- 
tarium. 

These trade winds in the Caribbean and the Atlantic favor the 
sailing craft and freight steamers in their approach to the eastern 
entrance of the canal, while the Yucatan Channel and the Gulf 
Stream offer favorable routes of departure for our eastern sea- 
board and for Europe. The winds about the western entrance, 
though not so regular, afford also easy approach to and exit 
from the canal. The summit level, the lake itself, ninety miles 
by forty-five in extent, is provided for us by nature, and this 
great water-power is at our service for the work of construction 
on the lower levels; and, when the canal is completed, it will 
furnish the motive force for extensive manufactories, established 
here at this great entrepét of the products of all nations. 

It is the lake that gives to this route a political and inter- 
national importance unique and significant. The nation that 
controls this canal under terms of amity with Nicaragua will 
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here find rest and refreshment for its fleets. Here may the de- 
lays of warlike complications, so injurious in sea water to the 
iron-hulled frigates of our time, so fatal to their speed, be safely 
endured without loss of efficiency ; the crews growing healthier, 
the ships more clean-limbed and speedier, in this great fresh-water 
sea. Hence may issue squadrons in the height of vigor and 
discipline, striking rapid and effective blows in both oceans, and 
returning to refit in this sheltered stronghold, and to draw from 
it nourishment and fresh strength for a renewal of hostilities, 
There cannot be imagined a more potent factor in deciding 
threatened difficulties or in securing an honorable peace with a 
powerful enemy than the presence in this healthy and capacious 
water-fortress of a strong fleet, prepared, at a telegraphic sign 
from the home government, to issue fully equipped from either 
entrance for instant service in the Atlantic or Pacific. So vast 
would be the power of the nation that controlled this transit, 
and so strong the international jealousies thus created, that it 
may be considered fortunate that this enterprise should now be 
moving forward as a purely commercial project, independent of 
the aid of any government; its only international feature being 
that London, Amsterdam, and Berlin are joined with New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco in insuring its pecuniary success. 

Thus, although the opening of a maritime canal through 
Nicaragua will give to the United States the control of the 
Pacific, it will be welcomed by the merchants of every country, 
creating for their commerce steady currents and a healthy cir- 
culation; and, by its existence alone, preventing those stagnations 
of trade so injurious to the financial prosperity of nations and 
to the happiness of their people. 

H. C. Tay or. 
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In his remarkable study of Napoleon, recently published in 
the “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” M. Taine says: 


** One result of his mental structure was that never did he work on nothing 
(jamais il ne fonctionne a vide). That is to-day our great danger. For three 
centuries we have been losing more and more the full and direct view of 
things. Under the constraint of an education stay-at-home, multiple, and pro- 
longed, we study, in place of objects, signs; instead of the land, a map; in 
place of animals engaged in the struggle for life, nomenclatures, classifications, 
and, at best, the lifeless specimens of the museum ; instead of sentient and 
acting men, statistics, history, literature, philosophy ; in brief, printed words, 
and, what is worse, abstract words, becoming more abstract from one century 
to another; more remote from experience, more difficult to understand, less 
manageable and more misleading, particularly as to man and society.” 


The United States, more than France, may be said to suffer 
from this plague of “ printed words,” and its ravages are worst in 
our common schools. I have no desire to deny the usefulness of 
these schools. It would be folly to do so. If their defects 
were far greater and more hopeless than they are, no one would, 
or should, be listened to who advocated their abolition. They 
are a part of our national life, and a very valuable part. But 
the more valuable they are, the more it is our duty to correct 
such errors as may be found in them. Errors there are, and 
the gravest is that they are constantly putting the means above 
the end, words above thought, books above the pupil’s training. 

Compare the debates in our public bodies with those of the 
period in which the Federal Constitution was framed and the 
work of the Federal Government begun. The comparison is 
not favorable to the present. The earlier discussions were far 
more to the point. Men knew better what they had to say, and 
knew much better howto say it. The public men of that day 
represented constituencies in which schooling was much less 
general and much less “ advanced,” but the public opinion to 
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which they addressed themselves, and by which they were 
judged, was more vigorous, active, direct, and sensible than 
that by which the public men of our day are governed. 
Many of the speeches of our day would then have been simply 
incomprehensible. The language in which they are couched is 
not the plain, terse, frank language of that time. Our sires 
might possibly have been amazed by it; they would certainly 
have been puzzled by it, and would probably have been dis- 
gusted, as the more rational of our people now are. 

If, instead of the graver discussions of our public bodies, we 
compare the current political discussion of our time with that 
of the close of the last century, we shall find even more evi- 
dence of our relative incapacity for clear and effective thought. 
The most obvious characteristic of our speakers and writers on 
party politics is that they do not say what they mean, and do 
not mean what they say. They are vague, sometimes of pur- 
pose, oftener because of an incurable vagueness in their minds. 
In the former case, they imagine that the minds they are ad- 
dressing can be caught by empty phrases, and too often they 
are right. In the latter case, the minds appealed to, and those 
by which the appeal is made, are involved in a common confu- 
sion and vacuity. It may be conceded that the motive force of 
parties is more apt to be feeling than opinion, and it happens 
just now that parties have largely survived the feelings that 
brought them into activity. But, with generous allowance for 
the peculiarity of our present situation, political leaders as a class 
show too plainly that they assume a want of common sense, of 
simple, direct thinking, in the “rank and file” of all parties, In 
the sharp French phrase, they “ pay in words,” and they have no 
doubt that these will be taken as legal tender. They are often 
enough base and hypocritical, and that is bad; but what is 
worse, as an indication of the condition of the popular mind, is 
that their pretensions are so insultingly hollow, their devices so 
shallow, their counterfeit coin so plainly bad and cheap. They 
would not follow their trade in the way they do if they were 
not, on the whole, successful. They could not be successful if 
there were not, in the minds of the people, a very considerable 
capacity to be taken in by the means employed. 
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The root of this evil is, of course, deep, and it has many 
branches. The American people are very different from what 
they were a hundred years ago. The few millions of land- 
tillers, occupying the narrow strip of territory from the eastern 
slope of the Appalachian range to the Atlantic, have become a 
mighty and mixed people, spreading across the continent; and 
the dwellers in cities to-day are more than twice as numerous 
as the whole American nation when the Constitution was adopted. 
But we may fairly trace a good part of the difference in the 
mode of our people’s thought to the schools in which they now 
are taught, or ought to be taught, to think. There lies, at least, 
a definite source of a portion of the evil, and there we have, if 
we seek it rightly, a fair hope of an effective remedy. To think 
clearly is in most minds a faculty only latent. Whether it shall 
ever be brought out depends in a great degree upon the way 
the young are trained. Sometimes it is developed in later life, 
but then it is in the hard school of experience, the methods 
of which must be used in the schools we provide, if we hope 
to get anything like the same results. In our common schools 
we try to do too much, and we do not do well what we seek 
to do. We lose from view the aim that we ought to have, 
namely, the action of the children’s minds. We hurry our boys 
and girls from one study to another, from one “ grade” to the 
next, and we are not sufficiently careful as to whether, when 
they have “gone through” these, they can make any real use 
of the knowledge they have been pursuing. We smile in our 
superiority at the curriculum of the “Three R’s,” with which 
our forefathers were content, but it may be strongly argued that 
a boy or girl of fourteen may have been so taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic that he or she will be better fitted for 
the work of life than one much older, who has been driven or 
dragged through a maze of so-called studies—geometry, two or 
three “ philosophies,” and a course of languages, dead or living. 
It is easy to forget that up to the age of leaving the common 
schools, and, indeed, much farther, about all we can do for the 
young is to give them the habit and the love of mental work, 
and that this, if it be well done, is of much higher value than 
the formal lessons. For this purpose the way in which they are 
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taught is of far greater importance than what they are taught, 
and the right method can be applied not only as well to the 
simpler studies that must precede the more complex, but better. 

We should begin at the beginning. At present everything 
connected with the teaching of the younger children, with what 
are called “ primary ” schools, is, as a rule, inferior. The teach- 
ers are younger, less experienced, more poorly paid, have less 
consideration, and look forward to employment in the “ higher” 
schools as their natural reward. The schoolrooms are more 
crowded, the classes are larger, less time is given to each 
scholar, there is less attention to the needs and capabilities of 
individual learners. The tendency is inevitable to routine 
work, uniform for all. The little ones are all subjected to one 
treatment as to instruction, discipline, guidance. hey are 
marshaled in regiments, forced to keep step on a straight line, 
the eager ones held back, the dull ones pushed ahead. The 
overworked and under-trained teacher, feeling the imperative 
necessity of order and discipline, is compelled to enforce them at 
no matter what cost of repression. The lessons are in the nature 
of a day’s march; and, so the ground be got over with decent 
regularity, he or she (usually she) is thankful, and does not 
and cannot take note of the failure in any real progress. I 
have no desire to blame these teachers. As a class, I have the 
greatest respect for them. In six years’ service in the Board 
of Education of one of the largest cities of the Union, I found 
many more who succeeded beyond what could fairly be ex- 
pected of them, under the system by which they were ham- 
pered, than I did of those who were negligent or selfishly idle. 
But the system is hopelessly wrong. So far from the instruc- 
tion of children under twelve or fourteen years of age being of 
less importance, it is very much more important than that of 
older ones. Not only would what is to follow be done more 
easily and with richer results were the earlier teaching what it 
should be, but any given generation taught in the best way up 
to that age would be far better equipped than it could be if 
carried by the present method to the extreme limit of our public 
instruction. 

There are many arguments, that I need not now go into, in 
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favor of confining schooling at the public expense to what is 
generally denominated “ primary” instruction. Such a limita- 
tion, apart from all other considerations, would have this im- 
mense advantage, that it would concentrate effort and expen- 
diture upon a period of instruction in which the best results 
can be got, and which fairly demands the best endeavor. It 
would enable us to give to our children ample rooms, well- 
lighted, aired, and arranged. It would abolish those prison 
pens that are now too common, in which the little ones are 
crowded, their lungs as well as their minds starved and poisoned. 
This, though a mere material result, would be of no small 
value. But it would be trifling compared to the others that 
could be brought about. For, with no more money than we 
now take from the tax-payers, we could provide a body of 
teachers numerous enough and qualified to do for each of 
their pupils all that could fairly be hoped for from any sys- 
tem. If it were determined and generally accepted that the 
career of a public-school teacher should be in this kind of 
teaching, and that the pay should be liberal for all, while all 
the honors and rewards of the profession should be open to 
those who earned them by the most effective work, there would 
be no lack of good teachers, and there would be constant prog- 
ress and improvement. It would then become possible for 
each child to be trained healthily, naturally, and effectually, to 
the utmost of his or her personal capacity. The fatal tempta- 
tion to haste would be removed. The aim of the teachers 
would come to be to make the most of each mind submitted to 
their guidance. And this would not involve cramming the 
mind with multifarious, complex, and ill-related matters. It 
would lead rather to training each mind to the full use of the 
powers it was found to possess. The reading of the English 
language would not be taught by exercises in classes like regi- 
ments, in which no one scholar can do more than go hastily 
over the few words that may fall to him, and in which all that 
can be hoped for is a fair knowledge of the conventional, and, 
to the scholar, arbitrary, rules or modes of spelling and pro- 
nouncing the words. It would be possible for each scholar 
to learn the language as an instrument of thought, and, in 
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the study of that instrument, to acquire the power and the 
habit of thought. Words could be made to be to them not 
dimly understood signs, the form and sound of which they must 
master, and no more; but signs of real significance, representing 
many and interesting things, capable of being used with clear- 
ness, precision, and force. This is but an example, a suggestion, 
of what might be done, and would be done, in a single study, 
under a system where time and force enough should be expended 
upon subjects limited in number, but practically unlimited in 
the range of possibility. The same principles would apply to 
the other studies. In all the great gain—a gain simply incal- 
culable as compared with the present system—would be the 
possibility of fairly developing the powers of the child’s mind 
by a continuous, orderly, and natural course of actual exercise. 

Is it a far cry from the teaching of children under twelve to 
the condition of the popular mind that makes so many political 
and social evils possible? Not at all. The connection is direct 
and intimate. The indiscipline of the general mind, its gullibil- 
ity, its shallowness, its thoughtlessness, are consequences, in no 
small degree and by no means remote, of the system of schooling 
which not only does not teach thinking, but enforces not thinking; 
which crowds the brains of our boys and girls with “ printed 
words,” only half understood or misunderstood ; which distracts, 
benumbs, and enfeebles the faculties of observation and of reason- 
ing; which paralyzes mental powers with vain exercises, until 
the mind, instead of gaining material for sane and fruitful action, 
with the habit and the power of using it, becomes simply a re- 
ceptacle for notions that it does not assimilate to itself. We can 
do much to save the next generation from these evils by a reform 
of our common schools that shall make the object of their teach- 
ing not the storing or stuffing of the memories of the pupils, but 
the training of their minds. The motto of that reform may well 
be that wise saying of Hamlet: 


‘Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and Godlike reason 
To fust in us unused,” 


Epwarp Cary. 
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THE success of the yachts “Puritan” and “ Mayflower,” 
recently, in defending the “ America’s” cup, which had been 
held in this country against all comers for a generation, and in 
a competition which involved so much of interest aside from 
the mere question of the loss or retention of the trophy, and the 
later race of the “Coronet” and the “Dauntless” across the 
ocean from Sandy Hook to Roche’s Point, three thousand miles 
of storm-swept sea, have attracted the attention of all classes of 
people to the larger problems which these events, in themselves 
comparatively insignificant, involve. The struggle over the 
famous cup was not simply a race between two nearly equally 
matched craft, of indisputably good form, and two commanders 
and crews of exceptionally admirable nerve and skill; but it 
was a crucial test of the relative merits of two very different 
forms of vessel. 

While the principles which must control the determination 
of the best form of vessel for any specified purpose, and under 
any stated natural conditions, must be the same the world over, 
it is, nevertheless, the fact that the shapes of hull adopted for 
similar purposes on the opposite sides of the Atlantic have been, 
and remain to-day, very different—radically different. In virtue 
of the peculiar requirements of British regulations, the sailing 
yacht of Great Britain, in its latest and most successful form, 
has become a long, narrow, and very deep vessel, with a long 
forebody, a comparatively short afterbody, as prescribed by the 
“wave-line” theory, and with a keel raking in such manner as 
to give great depth aft and comparatively light draught forward. 
The lines have become fine, and beautifully curved, more or 
less trochoidal, or related to the cycloids; and, at full speed, the 
yacht parts the water, and allows it to close in behind, with 


hardly a break. Under the influences controlling yacht archi- 
28 
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tecture in the United States, on the other hand, an entirely dis- 
tinct type of vessel has been evolved. Subject to less stringent 
regulations, and, as a rule, working in shoaler harbors, and on a 
less precipitous coast, the water slowly deepening from the line 
of surf on the beach for miles out into the Gulf Stream, the 
American yacht has grown up from its cat-boat progenitor to the 
larger, deeper, and broader vessel now familiar to us. It exceeds 
the English yacht greatly in beam, is correspondingly less-in 
depth, and depends upon a “centerboard” for its hold on the 
water when working with the wind well abeam. When, there- 
fore, the two types of vessel—the one broad, shallow, and carry- 
ing its artificial arrangement for insurance against lateral drift, 
the other, on the contrary, deep and narrow—come into competi- 
tion, the result, one would suppose, must necessarily decide some 
very important questions in naval architecture. Each has grown 
up to its existing perfection under conditions peculiar to its en- 
vironment, and under the stimulus of the sharpest of competi- 
tion within its own range, and with vessels of its own type ; but, 
for the first time, the two distinct types are now brought into 
comparison under circumstances that should decide their rela- 
tive merits. Each may be considered very nearly the perfec- 
tion of its kind, and this competition should decide the relative 
value of the two types. 

In reality, the contest for the “ America’s” cup did not yield 
any such decisive determination of the relative merits of these 
widely different forms of yacht as was confidently expected, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In fact, it simply resulted in proving 
that the two constructions are substantially of equal merit; for, 
although the “ Puritan” and the “ Mayflower” gained their victo- 
ries and preserved for us the prize, the “Genesta” and the “ Gala- 
tea” showed themselves so nearly equal in speed, under such 
conditions as arose during the races, that it was evident that the 
advantage gained was too slight to settle the great question deci- 
sively, and that any small improvement in construction, in hand- 
ling, or even in the streak of wind struck on the course, might 
reverse the result. The impression left on the minds of the 
majorit« of such disinterested spectators as were familiar with 
yachting matters was, probably, that the British yacht might 
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possibly do best work in heavy weather; while the American 
type should be expected always to excel in lighter winds. It 
became evident that a vessel may be built broad and shallow, or 
deep and narrow, and yet give substantially equal speed when 
pressed to its best performance under the most favorable condi- 
tions of wind and sea. The form of the cross-section is thus, ap- 
parently, not of serious importance where speed is the principal 
object. It will be interesting to inquire, then, what are the con- 
ditions of maximum speed, and what determines the best form. 

The primary conditions are very readily determined and spec- 
ified; but the working out of these conditions to a satisfactory 
result involves the application of principles which are the fruit of 
some of the most abstruse mathematical investigations, of the 
most ingenious and elaborate systems of experiment, and of the 
most extended and varied experience. In certain directions, we 
are to-day probably very near the limit of perfect construction ; 
but the conditions controlling the problem are so different, where 
different ends are sought, and these differences lead to such 
apparently opposite lines of improvement, and to such varied 
forms of vessel, that it has been, and still is, to a certain extent, 
very difficult to reach correct formulas of application ; and prob- 
ably few naval architects have been able to acquire very distinct 
views of the best principles of design of yachts for specified pur- 
poses and of defined classes. 

The obvious conditions of maximum speed, irrespective of 
other desiderata, as comfort, handiness, ease in a seaway, stabil- 
ity, all of which must be considered to a greater or less extent 
by the naval architect in designing a vessel, are : 

(1) Maximum power in a given weight and space. 

(2) Minimum weight and volume of vessel. 

(8) Minimum frictional and other resistance of wetted surfaces. 

(4) Maximum perfection of form, having reference to the 
resistances to forward motion, to lateral drift, and to power—in 
the sailing yacht—of carrying canvas. 

In the steam yacht the latter point is unimportant; and sta- 
bility becomes essential only as affecting the motion of the vessel 
in a seaway, and in giving safety against excessive rolling or 
against overturn. In all yachts, practically, there must be a 
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compromise between the form and proportions giving the best 
result as to speed, and the demands of the living freight for 
comfort and safety. In each yacht, the best form can only be 
determined after studying intelligently the modifying circum- 
stances affecting the general principles just enunciated, in their 
application to the peculiar conditions met with in that example 
of navai construction. Thus, although these general principles 
are precisely the same, as above stated, for the steamer and the 
sailing vessel, they are so modified in their application by the 
special mode of propulsion that, as will be presently seen, they 
give rise to radically different forms of hull and proportions of 
leading dimensions. The sailing yacht and the steam yacht are 
almost as different in form and proportions for best effect as are 
the ocean “liner” and the Hudson or Ohio river steamboat. 
It is the non-recognition, very possibly, of these points of differ- 
ence and of their causes that has so long and so seriously inter- 
fered with the intelligent development of either type. But 
experience, continual trial, even error, with steady gain on the 
whole, have led the modern naval architect to the production of 
vessels of each type which have shown themselves so closely 
matched and so nearly ideal in their qualities as to indicate 
that the very best of these craft are not far from perfection in 
shape and proportions. The time of uncertain performance, and 
of blind feeling about for approximations to the results which 
a correct theory may, in time, produce with exactness, has fairly 
passed, and we are now only waiting for the establishment of 
such a science of construction to secure the practically perfect 
craft of whatever kind. The best modern sailing yachts have 
to-day reached precisely that general proportion which had been 
felt out by our Scandinavian progenitors a thousand years ago; 
and the wave-line and wave-form theories of John Scott Russell 
and of Colin Archer give forms that are substantially represented 
by the best of recent, as by the finest of ancient, sailing vessels. 
The “Mayflower” and the “ Puritan,” the “Galatea” and the 
“Genesta,” all embody, widely different as they seem at first sight 
to be, the science and the art illustrated by modern theories, and 
by the old war-galley disinterred on the beach at Christianford, 
a few years ago, after centuries of concealment. 
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To state these principles more in detail: maximum power is 
secured in the sailing vessel by maximum extent of well propor- 
tioned and distributed sail, so arranged that it may receive all 
the energy of the wind, may absorb the largest possible propor- 
tion of it, and may apply it to the vessel in such manner as will 
give best effect in forward propulsion, and least loss by side 
drift or by throwing the helm out of the line of the keel, or by 
elevating or depressing either extremity of the hull. In the 
steamer, maximum power is obtained by designing light, power- 
ful, and efficient engines and boilers, and by applying their 
energy to the instrument of propulsion in such manner as to 
lose the least possible proportion in friction and wasteful agita- 
tion of the water. The sail must be of the greatest area com- 
patible with safety, and the machinery must be as light as is 
consistent with strength and safety, and must be driven at as 
high speed, and under as high pressure, as is practicable; while 
economy in the use of steam and fuel is a hardly less important 
condition of excellence. Minimum weight and volume of vessel 
are secured by giving the hull, in the case of the sailing vessel, 
such form and size as will permit the safe use of great sail area, 
and will give, at the same time, the needed stiffness under sail, 
and stability when heeled over under the pressure of canvas; in 
the steamer, these qualities come mainly by reduction to a mini- 
mum of weights carried, and by the surrender of the space which 
is ordinarily claimed for comforts and conveniences. In both 
forms of vessel, the material used in construction determines, to 
a great extent, what can be accomplished in this direction. The 
increased use of iron and steel is bringing in much lighter hulls 
than could possibly have been made in wood, and has given a 
degree of strength and safety which the wooden hull, however 
heavy, never possessed. The distribution of ballast in the sail- 
ing vessel, mainly its being carried below the keel at consider- 
able depths and in enormous amount, has done most to bring 
about the tremendous sail-carrying power of the modern yacht. 
The iron or lead so carried often weighs half as much, and some- 
times nearly as much, as the vessel itself; it sometimes amounts 
to seventy-five or one hundred tons, in the larger yachts, and is 
carried several feet below the bottom of the hull. <A light hull, 
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and heavy ballast carried at great depth, are the conditions 
sought to be safely attained in highest degree. Seventy and 
eighty tons of metal were so carried in the great international 
races of the last two seasons. 

Minimum friction of hull and water is secured by reducing 
the area of the wetted surface as much as regard for the other 
essential points will allow, and by giving the surface such ckar- 
acter, and so covering it with lubricating or other friction-reduc- 
ing substances, as to make the friction on the unit of area a 
minimum. Various paints, oil, blacklead, and other materials 
are thus applied. None of them have any really great impor- 
tance, however, compared with the securing of absolute smooth- 
ness of surface by properly polishing it, and by keeping it free 
from all forms of marine growth. 

The last of the four great essentials to the securing of high 
speed—perfection of form—is the one in regard to which most 
uncertainty has been felt, and about which disputes have con- 
stantly arisen, from the earliest days of ocean navigation. It is 
to this point, in fact, that all questions are related at the present 
time. The other conditions areas easily met as they are defined, 
and no hesitation or embarrassment is ever felt in regard to 
them; but the form of least resistance and the shape of best 
total excellence—two distinct problems—are still matters of 
serious disagreement among the best authorities, and may be 
considered as to a certain degree still unsettled, despite the facts 
that the wave-line forms are approved, and that the most suc- 
cessful yachts have some points of close resemblance, however 
much they may appear, at first sight, to differ. The question 
whether the broad and shallow American, or the narrow and 
deep British, yacht is the better sailer has been shown, by the 
results of the contests of the “Puritan” and the “ Mayflower” 
with the “ Galatea” and the “Genesta,” to be of comparatively 
little importance; both forms may illustrate the Scott Russell 
type, and both have been found capable of developing great 
speed ; the merits of both in that respect are substantially equal. 
The question, which is the better form for sea-going craft, is less 
definitely determined. The ocean races of the “ Dauntless” and 
other American yachts, and especially that just concluded with 
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the “Coronet,” in extraordinarily rough weather, may be consid- 
ered as having fairly well settled the matter, however, and as hav- 
ing shown that the wider hull is about as safe in a heavy sea and 
driving gale as is the deeper vessel ; or, at least, as having proved 
that it is capable of safely riding out the heaviest winter gales 
that rage on the Atlantic. 

One of the important unsettled problems of yacht construc- 
tion is that relating to proportion of length to midship dimen- 
sions. Taking the product of the breadth by the depth, and 
extracting the square root, we have a measure of the midship 
section which can be applied to either of the two extreme types. 
The usual method of taking the length as so many times the 
beam is evidently not capable of affording a comparison of the 
wide with the narrow ship. An investigation made recently, at 
the request of the writer, by Mr. H. DeB. Parsons, and reported 
by the writer to the British Association of Naval Architects for 
the recent meeting, has shown that the fast-swimming fishes 
have all about the same proportion, thus measured, as the best 
modern steamships, and about the same as the fastest of the 
sailing yachts, %.¢, a proportion of eight to one, nearly. Pro- 
fessor Rankine supposed the best proportion to be about seven to 
one. The fact that the trout of six inches length, the blue-fish 
and the striped bass, the mackerel and the shark, and the modern 
transatlantic “liner” of a hundred times the length of the last- 
named, or a thousand times the length, and a thousand million 
times the weight, of the first-mentioned of these natural forms— 
which have been evolved by millions of years of steady feeling 
out of the perfect form—should have so nearly the same propor- 
tions, would seem to indicate that the naval architect has reached 
very nearly the perfection at which he aims. 

Another problem seems to have received at least an approxi- 
mate solution in the investigation just referred to, the question 
where should the greatest transverse section be located in the 
length of the vessel? It was found that, in all the fishes studied, 
whether fast or slow swimming, in the trout and the mackerel, 
the blue-fish and the shark, as well as in the haddock and the 
slower fishes, the “ midship section,” as this maximum section is 
technically called, is placed at the distance of forty per cent. of 
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the length of the fish from the one end and sixty per cent. from 
the other, the length being taken as measured from the tip of the 
nose to the root of the tail, the length of the body of the fish. 
The interesting and curious, and exceedingly important, observa- 
tion was also made that the proportion so determined is that 
which distinguishes certain successful and very fast steam yachts; 
although the most common construction places the midship sec- 
tion at about the half length. But it was also found, strangely, 
as it at first seemed, that while both these fast steam yachts and 
fast sailing yachts exhibited this same proportion of length to 
location of the midship section, the former were propelled like a 
fish swimming naturally, the latter like the fish driven tail first. 
In both classes of vessel, the greatest transverse section was found, 
in the best examples, to be distant sixty per cent. of the length 
from one end; but, in the steamer, it is that distance from the 
stern-post; in the sailing craft, it is sixty per cent. from the bow. 
The “cod’s head and mackerel’s tail” proportions have been 
beaten in the sailing yacht by the later form, while they are 
retained in some of the very best steam yachts. In the four 
famous contestants for the “ America’s” cup, recently, the pro- 
portions just indicated as best are almost exactly followed, the 
percentages running sixty, sixty-one, fifty-seven, sixty, in the 
“ Puritan,” the “ Mayflower,” the “Genesta,” and the “ Galatea,” 
as reported to the writer by a yachting friend in a position to 
obtain them. These proportions are also very closely followed 
by other well-known American yachts, and presumably by 
British builders of successful “ flyers,” and are precisely such 
as are dictated by the wave-line theory. 

Thus, the results of study of the forms of fishes, as developed 
by the Great Architect of Nature, with perfect adaptation to his 
purposes, and the comparison of the forms of the best yachts yet 
produced by human ingenuity and skill, seem to the writer to 
indicate that we have attained such perfection of form and pro- 
portion that no very great or rapid advance is reasonably to be 
expected in the near future, and that the problem of the fast 
yacht is substantially solved; while further advances in speed 
must be expected mainly to come of devices for enlarging the 
spread of sail, and other means of increasing propelling power, 
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of new methods of securing lightness combined with stability, 
and perhaps, most of all, by increasing size of ship, as we have 
seen the size of ocean steamers increased. The limit of speed 
for vessels of usual sizes, whether using sail or steam, would 
seem to be already very nearly reached. We have maximum 
propelling power, minimum weight, perfection of form and of 
proportions so nearly settled and so nearly attained, apparently, 
that, with the last step just taken, the lightening of the vessel by 
constructing in iron or steel, further great improvement in any 
direction now known to the naval architect is hardly to be ex- 
pected. Every gain now made must probably be made only by 
the application of extraordinary care and skill, under the guid- 
ance of sound judgment and large experience. 

Occasional experiments, made to test some radically new idea, 
are still made, but none have shown much promise. Possibly, 
should the time ever come when speeds can be increased to sev- 
eral times those now found to be attainable, the idea of M. Raoul 
Pictet, as tried recently on the Lake of Geneva, of so forming the 
hull that its motion through the water shall lift it toward the 
surface and thus reduce its immersed section, may yield some 
useful result; but nothing has yet come of it. The sailing vacht 
has attained a speed of fifteen or sixteen knots, and the old “ clip- 
pers,” and notably the “Idaho,” a naval vessel which, some years 
ago, made seventeen knots an hour for hours together, on 
a voyage to Brazil, represent the best work of the present day. 
Among steamers, the smaller craft, as illustrated by the torpedo 
boats of Thorneycroft and of Yarrow, and the yachts of Herres- 
hoff, exhibit best the most recent successes in the attempt to 
combine enormous power with small weight and volume. The 
weights of machinery have been brought down to less than fifty 
pounds per horse-power, and the speeds have risen to above 
twenty knots (twenty-three miles) an hour, a speed which the 
fastest of the great ocean steamers have also barely attained. 
The use of steel has decreased weights a third ormore. Further 
gain must probably be very slow, and can be secured only 
by the most perfect adaptation of scientific principles to the 
purposes sought to be accomplished. 

R. H. THurston. 





